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BETWEEN ISSUES 


FrANz BorKENAU, who died on May 22 of a coronary ob- 
struction at the age of 57, was a stormy, many-sided writer 
who most comfortably breathed the air of fierce contro- 
versy. Whether he was analyzing the historiography of 
Arnold Toynbee or the bureaucracy of Joseph Stalin, Pro- 
fessor Borkenau had the kind of inquisitive mind that is 
sure of its own instincts, ready to follow them to the most 
shocking conclusions. It was Borkenau who, late in Feb- 
ruary 1953, suddenly phoned friends in Berlin with the 
message: “Stalin will be finished in a fortnight.” The Soviet 
dictator’s death was, indeed, announced on March 5. Dr. 
Borkenau had arrived at his amazing prediction through 
the collation of dozens of little items in the Soviet press, 
the most telling of which was the short paragraph at the 
bottom of page 1 of Pravda announcing the death of the 
commandant of the Kremlin guard. Later, he foretold the 
fall of Beria and the victory of Khrushchev over Malenkov, 
in articles published in THe New Leaver as well as in 
Swiss, German and Austrian publications. His last article, 
published in last week’s issue and written just a few days 
before his death, described the attrition of Khrushchev’s 
strength by the Soviet Army and economic managers in 
the recent Central Committee debates over industrial re- 
organization. 

Professor Borkenau, who received his doctorate at Leipzig 
in 1924, spent the next 22 years as a political journalist 
before he came to teach modern history and sociology at 
Marburg after World War II. He had spent four years in 
archive work for the Communist International in Berlin, 
broken with Communism in 1929, prepared his massive book 
European Communism as a refugee from Hitlerism in West- 





the early years of World War II. He lived his last years in ¢ 
Zurich, Switzerland as a free-lance writer; he was a peed 
contributor to Die Weltwoche and wrote prolificly on po 

litical and historical subjects for other European periodicals 
as well as THE New Leaver and Commentary in the United 
States. It was typical of Dr. Borkenau’s approach to polities 
that, when invited to become a regular NEw LEADER cop. 
tributor two years ago, he declined even the suggestion of § 
payment for his articles. Instead, he had one condition § 
which he insisted had to be scrupulously fulfilled: i 
that his articles be carefully read by Russian scholar Boris 

I. Nicolaevsky (whom he acknowledged as his only peer in 
the field) and that Nicolaevsky write to him if there wal 
any disagreement with his findings. 

Professor Borkenau’s analyses of Soviet development) 
were written with the intellectual excitement of a high’ 
grade detective story and always left us with the anxiou 
question: “What will happen next?” In the present turmoi 
in the Soviet orbit, we shall miss his keen perceptions ani} 
bold reasoning. 

New Recutar: Leslie A. Fiedler, whose occasional literan 
and political essays we have been publishing for a decade® 
(see page 23), is the latest to join our team of regula| 
contributors. His articles will appear every six weeks. No 
visiting professor of English at Princeton, Mr. Fiedler ha 
taught for many years at Montana State University. He i: 
author of An End to Innocence and has contributed | 
Encounter, Partisan Review, Commentary, Midstream ani} 
the New York Times Book Review. New LEADER readers wil) 
recall his essay “Naturalism and Ritual Slaughter” (1948 


er 





and his review of Marjorie Morningstar (1955) among tht) 
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Christian Democrats attempt to form single-party government 
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 anxiou: HEN Giuseppe Saragat an- 
¢ turme nounced at a meeting of his 


yons ®*Y Social Democratic party that he in- 

tended to resign from the Govern- 
ment, he started a chain of events 
f regul) whose final outcome is quite unpre- 
= . dictable. Since Saragat was Vice 
y. He Premier, his statement doomed the 
‘buted uf cabinet of Antonio Segni; but it gave 
} no hint whatever as to what would 


1 Jiteran 


a decat? 


‘eam an 
aders will follow. 
” (1985 In the last Parliamentary election 
mong thes a ‘ 
© "| in June 1953, the four parties com- 
prising the democratic coalition—the 
eee Christian Democrats, the right-wing 
| Liberals, the moderate-leftish Repub- 
3 |) licans and the Social Democrats—ob- 
s |? tained a scant 51 per cent of the 
6 popular vote and less than 55 per 
8 cent of the seats in both houses. At- 
10 tempts at an all-Christian Democratic 
14 cabinet failed. For more than three 
16 years, two coalition cabinets—the 


19 |} first under Mario Scelba, then Segni 
21 —have provided political stability 
and economic progress. The years 
were marked by reform of the fiscal 














22 system, continued progress in land 
23 reform, and the first attempts to in- 
25 |) dustrialize Italy’s “backward areas” 
27 i in the South. Liberal Gaetano Mar- 
att tino remained Foreign Minister 
a throughout this period, thus insuring 
continuity in the nation’s foreign 
policy, 

But the political stability was some- 
~~ what deceptive. After the death of 
former Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
in 1954, centrifugal tendencies began 
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By Sigfrido Ciccotti 


to multiply in the Christian Demo- 
cratic party—only natural in such a 
loosely-bound group. The situation 
came to a head in 1955, when the 
party’s official candidate for Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Cesare Merza- 
defeated by Giovanni 
Gronchi, supported by a strange mix- 


gora, was 





COALITION PREMIERS 


ture of extreme leftist and extreme 
rightist Christian Democrats with the 
Communists and Nenni Socialists. 
The votes were not so much for Gron- 
chi as they were against Amintore 
Fanfani, secretary of the Christian 
Democratic party. The rivalry be- 
tween Gronchi and Fanfani continues 
to this day. 

Gronchi’s election put an end to 
the Scelba Cabinet, and since then 


SCELBA AND SEGNI: 


after coalition regime is overthrown on agrarian-reform issue 


TALY'S NEW CABINET 


the new President has been having 
somewhat of a feud with Foreign 
Minister Martino. Though the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, according to the 
Constitution, is not supposed to have 
political views at all, the views at- 
tributed to Gronchi by the press and 
by knowledgeable politicians have 





YEARS OF STABILITY 


THREE 


been at sharp variance with those of 
Martino. 

A new cause for division in the 
Government arose three months ago. 
In February, the Government intro- 
duced a bill on agrarian contracts fix- 
ing relations between landowners and 
their tenants and sharecroppers. One 
clause forebade the landowner—dur- 
ing a 12- or 18-year period—to 
turn out a tenant or sharecropper 





unless “just cause” could be estab- 
lished before a tribunal. The Lib- 
erals and right-wing Christian Demo- 
crats had grudgingly accepted this, 
but the Communists and Nenni So- 
cialists moved that the “just cause” 
provision be permanent, rather than 
of 12 or 18 years’ duration. They 
were joined in this view by the left 
wing of the Social Democrats and by 
a group of Christian Democratic la- 
bor chiefs led by Giulio Pastore, gen- 
eral secretary of the CISL labor fed- 
eration. After a number of skir- 
mishes, consideration of the bill was 
postponed. Intimidated by the agita- 
tion the Nenni Socialists and Com- 
munists had launched among the 
peasants, the democratic parties had 
the courage neither to face the prob- 
lem nor to pass it on to the new Par- 
liament to be chosen next spring. 

In this atmosphere, the Republican 
party, which had steadfastly sup- 
ported the two coalition cabinets 
since 1953, went into opposition on 
the basis of the agrarian-contracts 
bill. Though the Republicans have 
only five Deputies and two Senators, 
the switch of five Deputies from Gov- 
ernment to opposition meant that the 
Government’s majority of twelve was 
reduced to two. Meanwhile, three of 
the 19 Social Democratic Deputies 
threatened also to oppose the Gov- 
ernment, as did 20 Christian Demo- 
cratic supporters of Pastore. 

Saragat faced a difficult problem 
at this point. The national conven- 
tion of the Social Democrats was 
scheduled for June, and the Vice 
Premier was faced with opposition 
both from the left-wingers (who de- 
manded abandonment of the coalition 
as a step toward hastening Socialist 
unity with Nenni) and from a new 
opposition in the party’s center, led 
by secretary Matteo Matteotti. At the 
last meeting of his party’s executive 
committee, Saragat had won the day, 
but it was doubtful that he could car- 
ry a majority at the national conven- 
tion (especially since he has been 
under persistent criticism from the 
right wing of the party led by Alberto 
Simonini). 








OPPOSITION 
LED SARAGAT TO QUIT GOVERNMENT 


(ABOVE) 


Even if Saragat could persuade the 
convention to approve continuation 
of the coalition, the Cabinet might 
then be overthrown on the agrarian- 
contracts issue by Pastore and his 
followers. Saragat decided to cut the 
Gordian knot himself: On May 2, he 
announced his decision to leave the 
Government; two days later, the 
Segni Cabinet resigned; the following 
week, the Social Democratic execu- 
tive committee postponed the conven- 
tion to October 16. 

Saragat’s decision has been criti- 
cized on three main grounds: He was 
inconsistent, say his critics, in over- 
throwing the Cabinet 12 days after 


he forced secretary Matteotti to » 
sign for advocating the same courp 
He was irresponsible, because he m. 
leashed a national political crig}) 
mainly to escape the consequences ¢" 
his difficult position within his on ¥ 
party. He was inept, because he gay § 
Gronchi and Fanfani a golden » 

portunity to organize an all-Christig 

Democratic government with even | 
appearance that they had been & 
“forced” to abandon coalition. Onj; ) 
the future will settle these points, |i 















































the “monochromatic” cabinet fails | T 
{ 


and is succeeded by a new coalition 

government, Saragat will have 

succeeded, for he has tried to justify 

his action on the grounds that it wil) 
bring a better four-party government 

On the other hand, should this not he 

the case, Saragat will have committed 

the most damaging blunder of his 
stormy career. 

Adone Zoli has been appointed 
Premier. He is thoroughly Fanfani’ 
man, not because he lacks personal 
ity but because he agrees thoroughly 
with the party secretary’s middle-of- | 
the-road views. Giuseppe Pella, Gron- 
chi’s candidate, has become Vic 
Premier and Foreign Minister.) 
Through this combination, the Cabi-| 
net hopes to gain the abstention of/ 
Monarchists and neo-Fascists and a 
not-too-belligerent attitude on_ the 
party of the Nenni Socialists. The 
Communists and Social Democrat 
have already declared they will op | 
pose this government; the Liberals | 
and Republicans have not yet de/ 
cided. If the Cabinet is approved by 
both houses, Zoli will be able to bring 
about approval of the budget, ratif- 
cation of the Euratom and Common’ 
Market treaties and several other] 
urgent legislative matters before the | 
election campaign gets under way. 

The situation is difficult, with al 
the political parties restive at the 
thought of the approaching elections 
To complicate matters, the opinions 
and initiatives attributed to Gronchi 
have opened a dangerous discussid® 
of the powers of the Presidency, thu 
adding a hot constitutional issue 
the political turmoil. 
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THE HOME FRONT 








BOHN 


HEY LAUGHED at me when I re- 

ferred to myself as a reforester. 
My claim to this honorable title rest- 
ed, in fact, on a slender statistical 
base. I had cut down one tree and 
planted two. It all began with the 
condemnation of the beautiful willow 
for which we had a deep and special 
love. Edith had started it by inserting 
a straight willow slip in a milk-bottle 
filled with water. In five years, that 
slender withe had grown into a tall, 
straight and handsome tree. No tree- 
man, no nursery expert had had any 
part in its production. It was exclu- 
sively our own project. 

But, as the years passed, we began 
to have doubts about this lovely crea- 
tion. Without proper foresight, we 
had placed it in the very middle of 
one of our lawns. Its branches be- 
gan to cast a wide circle of shade, 
and its root, after the manner of wil- 
lows, traveled far along the surface 
of the soil and broke the verdant car- 
pet of the grass. To add to its de- 
merits, its spreading limbs were be- 
ginning to crowd the beautiful old 
mulberry tree. In the end, the verdict 
was inevitable. With a heavy heart. 
I laid my axe to the shining green 
trunk. It fell with a screech of pain. 
And so bent on living was this tough 
young plant that the very firewood 
which I made from it sent out myri- 
ads of lusty green sprouts. 

Having committed this act of vio- 
lence against a living thing, we felt 
bound to make good the harm we had 
done. There was only one way to sat- 
isfy our consciences. We must plant 
two new trees to take the place of the 
one we had destroyed. Yesterday, the 
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deed of rectification was done. On the 
edge of the lawn, where they will not 
break the smooth, green stretch of 
grass, we planted a red maple and a 
honey locust. We hope that these 
young trees, planted and guaranteed 
by experts, will flourish as exuber- 
antly as did the willow which grew 
all by itself from Edith’s little switch. 

I am ready to maintain against all 
comers that this minuscule operation 
of mine has some importance. While 
we were negotiating with our nur- 
seryman for the new maple and lo- 
cust, we had opportunity for enlight- 
ening conversation. Nurserymen are 
important educators. I have generally 
found them intelligent men bent on 
spreading the gospel of forestry 
throughout the land. Their business 
is more than a way of making a liv- 
ing. To them, preserving and devel- 
oping the nation’s forests is a patri- 
otic mission. 

During these last few years of 
rapid building in my part of Dela- 
ware, I have noticed with a good 
deal of pain the destruction of great 
stretches of woodland. The real-estate 
men who build the so-called “devel- 
opments” that are rapidly covering 
the countryside have little realization 
of what gives charm and value to a 
home. When their bulldozers move in 
to clear the ground, the trees, once 
the chief ornament of the land, are 
ruthlessly bowled over and burned or 
dragged away. The houses advertised 
in such glowing terms are set in 
a landscape which is as near a desert 
as the enterprising businessman can 
make it. The householder must start 
from the beginning to plant trees and 


shrubs which will eventually furnish 
the shade and charm which have been 
so ruthlessly destroyed. There is a 
race between the destroyers of trees 
and the planters. 

Seizing the opportunity to talk to 
an expert about these matters, I asked 
our nurseryman who was winning the 
race, the uprooters or the treemen. 
He replied without hesitating for a 
moment: “As of now, it is just 
about a stand-off; we tree-planters 
are doing our best, but we can just 
about stay even with the fellows who 
are cutting them down.” The reader 
will now catch the drift of my argu- 
ment. If the race between the planters 
and the destroyers is such a close one, 
it is the patriotic duty of everyone 
who destroys a tree to put another 
one in its place. By planting two to 
take the place of the one I had laid 
low, I was playing my proper part. 

For every citizen, there is a more 
important aspect of this whole prob- 
lem. I am thinking especially about 
us who live in the East. Many of us 
never see our great national parks 
and forests. Down in Washington, 
the legislators from the Northwest 
have expert knowledge about all 
sides of this problem. They know 
about the development of waterpower 
and the proper uses of forestland. 
They spend a good deal of time and 
energy educating their fellow mem- 
bers of Congress about these matters. 
They are constantly on the alert to 
defend the resources which have been 
made public property and to expand 
the protected areas. 

But when these men and women 
from Oregon, Washington, Montana 
and the other Northwestern states 
stand up to defend the nation’s heri- 
tage, I notice that they get little sup- 
port from the Eastern legislators. 
Folks hereabouts seem not to realize 
that the preservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources is just as 
important to us as to the citizens of 
the West. There are two things to 
do: Plant a tree whenever you can; 
keep yourself alerted to this conser- 
vation issue when you cast your vote 
for Congressman. 








The 





ss the experience of 172 


years, the hue and cry that the 
Federal Government does not have 
the right or the responsibility to con- 
tribute to the solution of our educa- 
tional problems is still with us. In 
the current debate, Federal assistance 
to primary and secondary school ed- 
ucation is the principal target, but 
the same arguments are used to op- 
pose Federal aid to higher education. 
These arguments are not 
When Representative Justin Smith 
Morrill of Vermont introduced the 
first land-grant college bill in 1857, 
Senator Clement Clay of Alabama 
called it “one of the most monstrous, 


new. 


iniquitous and dangerous measures 
which has ever been submitted to 
Congress,” and George E. Pugh of 
Ohio asserted that the object of the 
measure was to “displace the control 
ef the state governments over the 
most important of all the pursuits of 
our citizens,” education. The cen- 
tury-old debate, which came 70 years 
after the first national grant for the 
support of higher education, con- 
tained all the warnings against Fed- 
eral control of education that we 
hear today. Even the language is 
not much different. 

The Morrill Act was passed. And 
it has been followed by a succession 
of Federal programs to aid higher 
education—the second Morrill Act in 
1890; agricultural extension and vo- 
cational education programs; tem- 
porary or emergency programs in 
the First World War, the Depression 
and the Second World War; the enor- 


Case for 


FEDERAL COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS _ *: 


By Joseph S. Clark Jr. 


mous research programs of the pres- 
ent. 

Two things are clear as we look 
back at the history of Federal aid 
to higher education in America: The 
first is that the arguments used to op- 
pose Federal support for higher edu- 
cation have proved to be unfounded; 
the second is that, despite these argu- 
ments and the techniques used to sup- 
port them (the same then as now), 
we have, in the past, risen to the 
challenge of our higher educational 
needs, 

Today, we are confronted with 
this situation: More and more peo- 
ple are seeking formal education and 
more training beyond the high school. 
We require better educated and more 
highly trained people. College and 
university enrollments will at least 
double by 1975—and may even tre- 
ble by that time if we get into college 
all the bright young people who 
should go to college. Our capacity 
for providing post-high-school edu- 
cational opportunity must be ex- 
panded at a faster rate than ever be- 
fore in our history, And the expan- 
sion must involve educational facili- 
ties vastly more complex than they 
have ever been before. 

For today we are challenged from 
without. The solutions we seek must 
meet our internal needs and aspira- 
tions; they must also meet a threat 
to our way of life. Marshal Bulganin 
told the 20th Communist Party Con- 
gress in Moscow last year: 

“Our country now has an army of 
specialists numbering over 5,500,000. 
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them. It is no wonder that certait it se 
public figures in the capitalist state! in te’ 
are not without concern that their entifi 
own countries are behind us in the lem | 
training of specialists, lem— 
“Under the Sixth Five Year Pla! as to 
the number of specialists to graduatt) free | 
from higher and secondary schook) am i 
will considerably increase. Alto) woul 
gether, four million specialists are} scient 
to graduate. That is nearly as many) itself 
as were trained during the last tw A fr 
plans, stron; 
“Higher schools are to supplpand t 
more than 650,000 engineers for in{ of lif 
dustry, transport, building and agr-)¢nter 
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the Fifth Five Year Plan produced.” As G 
In the same speech, Bulganin a Unive 
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trained and competent persons in al- 
most every field.” 
Other authoritative studies show 
that fewer than half of the upper 25 
per cent and only 6 out of 10 of the 
‘top 5 per cent of high school gradu- 
ates are obtaining the higher educa- 
tion needed for full development of 
their potential usefulness to society. 
. It is imperative that we keep pace 
‘with the Soviet Union in producing 
j scientists, technicians and engineers 
» on whom we depend for new weapons. 
"Our military proficiency will con- 
tinue—as far as we can see ahead— 
erve, We, to be the deterrent to rash military 
we valu) adventures by the Communists. Yet 
it certait} it seems to me that we must think 
list state’ in terms of solving not just the sci- 
hat their entific part of our educational prob- 
us in the lem but our total educational prob- 


lem—and solving it in such a way 
‘ear Pla! as to demonstrate the superiority of 
graduatt) free institutions in a free society. I 
y schook) am inclined to think that those who 
e. Alto} would try to solve the problem of 
alists are) Scientific and technical education by 
as many) itself are marching up a blind alley. 
. last two A free society will not be truly 
strong if it is only strong in science 
o suppl and techniques. Many more aspects 
rs for in| of life and thought, as history shows, 
and agri) enter into the determination of which 
many #)0cieties flourish and which decline. 
roduced”| As George Boas of Johns Hopkins 
ganin ar| University put it: 
fees wet) “We are in a national situation 
education( Where millions are being spent daily 
the omin) 0 studies the result of which will be 
n we mus} Weapons, Pure science is tolerated 
jn Ame): + . psychology and economics are 
it, In isp Permitted . . . but the historian, the 
November ‘student of language and literature, es- 
Committe|/Pecially that human gadfly, the phil- 
izh Schol}Spher, are not encouraged. They 
are not essential to defense. They 
America) *"€ merely essential to civilization.” 
points : ow do we meet this double chal- 
First, 9 'nge? 
igh school In all of the many studies that 
on to clave been made on this subject over 
000 eat the past decade, no real solution has 
r financier been advanced except to use a 
- 100,000 portion of the growth of our national 
tion, Sep come, through the Federal budget, 
nortage “f° Provide scholarships to our ablest 
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students who cannot otherwise go on 
to college. 

To those who say, “This is a prob- 
lem for the states,” I reply that we 
are talking about the national secur- 
ity and the national welfare. Some 
have a national interest in getting the 
job done. But the states simply can- 
net by theniselves do the whole job 
—certainly not as quickly and de- 
cisively as is necessary, State and 
local budgets have risen faster and 
are under greater strain than is the 
Federal budget. State tax systems 
are hedged in with constitutional re- 
strictions, and any state which sets 
out boldly to meet its educational 
problems is threatened at once with 
the loss of industry—as witness the 
recent ultimatum by General Motors 
to the state of Michigan that if a 
proposed new corporation tax were 
levied, largely to pay for education, 
that great company would locate its 
new plants elsewhere. For these and 
many other reasons, only one state 
— New York — has anything ap- 
proaching an adequate scholarship 
program, and in only two or three 
other states, including Pennsylvania, 
have steps been taken toward setting 
up such programs, 

Accordingly, Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon and | have intro- 
duced a National Scholarship Act to 
provide 50,000 scholarships a year 
—enough for half of those who now 
drop out for economic reasons. The 
aid would be continued during four 
undergraduate years, provided that 
the student remained in good stand- 
ing at an accredited institution. Both 
the scholarships and the available 
funds would be apportioned among 
the states on the basis of the number 
of high school graduates in each 
state, and the states, rather than the 
Federal Government, would admin- 
ister the program, subject to Federal 
standards. The student would have 
freedom of choice as to his course 
of study and his choice of university, 
within or outside his own state. He 
could go to a public university, a 
private college or a church-supported 
institution, and he could select any 





course leading to a baccalaureate de- 
gree. 

Our bill is designed to get the 
greatest number of able young people 
into college at the least cost, while 
still retaining freedom of choice on 
the part of the student. Consequently, 
the amount of each scholarship would 
be determined on the basis of the 
cost of the student’s particular course 
of study and his resources and need, 
taking into account the extent to 
which he can earn his own way. It 
is sometimes suggested that a flat 
grant be made, unrelated to need, or 
that need alone be considered with- 
out taking into account the difference 
in the cost of attending different in- 
stitutions, We think the greatest econ- 
omy will be achieved if both factors 
are considered. Based on these cri- 
teria, the awards would range from 
zero to $1,000, with the average in 
each state not to exceed $500. This 
is somewhat less than the average 
amount awarded by the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, which 
uses the same criteria, and it is con- 
siderably less per student than has 
been allowed under the GI Bill. Our 
program will cost $25 million the 
first year and rise to $100 million by 
the fourth year when it is in full 
operation, 

It may be argued by some that 
now is not the time to spend for pur- 
poses such as these because it would 
help to unbalance the budget and, 
hence, would be inflationary. To 
this argument we reply that the na- 
tion must determine how our avail- 
able resources will be distributed 
among various social purposes—in- 
dustrial expansion, consumer goods, 
housing, highways, education and so 
on. If it is suggested that purposes 
as vital as education have to be 
neglected because inflationary pres- 
sures arising in other fields are too 
great, then it is up to us to take 
measures to check the inflationary 
pressures in the fields where they 
arise—not permit education to be 
sacrificed. And I would add that ex- 
penditures for scholarships are the 
type of expenditures that ultimately 


pay for themselves through the added 
wealth and income and tax revenue 
that a more highly trained citizenry 
creates, 

Our bill contains what we hope 
are adequate safeguards that the 
scholarships will be awarded solely 
to the most highly-qualified persons, 
on the basis of merit only, through 
the maximum use of objective meth- 
ods of selection which rule out favor- 
itism, Finally, we have included as 
strong a prohibition against Federal 
control or supervision of higher edu- 
cation as anyone has so far been 
able to compose. If stronger or clearer 
language can be drawn to dispel this 
bugaboo of Federal control, which 
has so long blocked progress in edu- 
cation, we would welcome that lang- 
guage. ; 

Almost ten years ago, President 
Truman’s Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation proposed a system of Federal 
scholarships and said: 

“The Federal Government assumes 
responsibility for supplementing 
state and local efforts in military de- 
fense against the nation’s enemies 
without; surely it may as justifiably 
assume responsibility for supplement- 
ing state and local efforts against 
educational deficiencies and inequal- 
ities that are democracy’s enemies 
within.” 

Now, almost a decade later, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Committee on Ed- 
ucation Beyond the High School is 
again studying this issue. I quote 
from the preliminary report of this 
committee: 

“Our ideals and the increasing 
complexity of our civilization require 
that each individual develop his or 
her talents to the fullest . .. We must 
find ways of eliminating the waste 
of talent inherent in the fact that tens 
of thousands of our superior high 
school graduates do not go on to 
college.” 

We need wait for no further stud- 
ies, The needs are clear, We should 
proceed at this session of the Con- 
gress to recognize the national inter- 
est in higher education and the de- 
mand of our national security. 





By Alvin Z. Rubinstein Russian Research Center, Harvard University 











Senate Weighs'A 


the turn of the century, noted in 
his diary when the Senate was con- 
sidering a number of arbitration 
treaties that “A treaty entering the 
Senate is like a bull going into the 
arena: No one can say just how or 
when the final blow will fall . . . but 
. it will never 
leave the arena alive.” This is 
brought to mind by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee’s hearings 
on the treaty calling for American 
participation in the proposed United 
Nations International Atomic Energy 
Agency. They were long, difficult and 
the focal point for a complex of iso- 
lationist, anti-UN, anti-foreign-aid 
sentiment. 


= Hay, Secretary of State at 


one thing is certain . . 


The proposed International Atomic 
Energy Agency is a direct outgrowth 
of President Eisenhower’s “atoms- 
for-peace” speech, delivered before 
the UN General Assembly on De- 
cember 8, 1953. Outlining the perils 
facing the world in an atomic age, he 
drew international acclaim by calling 
for the establishment of an agency 
which would harness the atom and 
“accelerate and enlarge the contri- 
bution of atomic energy to peace, 
health and prosperity throughout the 
world.” To this end he pledged 
American support. After almost three 
years of arduous negotiation, often 
marked by serious disputes between 
the “have” and “have-not” nations, 
the IAEA Statute was approved on 
October 26, 1956 by a special con- 
ference of 82 nations and submitted 
to their respective legislatures for 
ratification. 

Under the provisions of Article 
XXI, the Statute shall come into 
force when 18 nations, including at 
least three of the major nuclear pow- 
ers (i.e., Canada, France, Great Brit- 
ain, the Soviet Union and the United 
States), have deposited instruments 





of ratification. On April 8 the Sovieh sontrit 
Union, with no fanfare, deposited tel faq 
appropriate documents with the Sta Vries. 
Department. Canada, France aul) ments 
Great Britain await American init’ with n 
tive. Ironically, therefore, the ven) for U, 
existence of the IAEA, one of te) nuclea 
most imaginative and potentially fal) and ai 
reaching postwar American pr | They. 
grams, is threatened in the US \establ 
Senate, and the Soviet Union, initials _ganizs 
opposed to the Agency, has assumé | Comn 
the role of its foremost advocate. — clear 
Soviet support does not stem from) with t 
any newly developed idealism or ¢ 
cern for the economic advance 


is not 
tion n 
of the needy two-thirds of the world; yiate 






it is dictated by expediency. Sensitivg) mater 
to the enthusiasm for Eisenhower Th 
proposal among the underdeveloped) signif 
countries, Moscow only recently em) sensit 
barked on a campaign to woo thet) devel 


and sought to align itself with thet) imagi 
aspirations. Thus Soviet ici) powei 
of the original plan were essentiall’ a uni 
those of the underdeveloped cour§ opera 
tries, particularly of India and th the ¥ 
so-called “neutralist” nations. | rich 
These focused on two points: th hamp 
geographically unrepresentative cha'| devel 
acter of the Board of Governors # urged 
proposed by the United States; atl) know 
the institutionalization of “infringe) agen 
ments” on the sovereignty of natios{ Fy 
receiving Agency aid, which is inhe' nist | 
ent in the system of inspection af large 
control set forth in Article XII. Onef ing : 
these differences were worked ot| raise 
however, countries often critical tf loop 
American policy, such as India, & mem 
pressed a willingness to approve the) the . 
final statute’s elaborate system “| serve 
safeguards designed to prevent a) “/ 
possible diversion of Agency-supplie tions 
nuclear materials to non-peactil) ate 
uses. Vers 
What are the principal objectio®) mus 
to the Statute in the Senate? Fit poss 
some Senators fear that Americ obli 
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the Sovig ‘contributions of nuclear material will 
osited the find their way to Communist coun- 
| the Stitt! tries, They note that bilateral agree- 
ance aul’ ments have already been concluded 
an init!’ with more than 40 nations, providing 
the ven for U.S. grants of small quantities of 
ne of th’ nuclear material, technical assistance, 
itially far and aid in setting up nuclear reactors. 
can ple) They question the need and value of 
the US) establishing a new international or- 
n, initially ganization which would only improve 
$ assum }Communist chances of acquiring nu- 
vocate. clear material. Direct negotiation 


stem J the recipient nations, they argue, 





M OF Cob js not only a more efficient distribu- 
vancemet® tion method, but would assuredly ob- 
he world, | viate the likelihood of any fissionable 
, Sensiti) material getting into enemy hands. 


enhower These views neglect an extremely 
developel) significant intangible: the hyper- 
ently en sensitivity of the uncommitted, under- 


woo thet) developed countries to the specter, 
with the) imagined or real, of a return to great 
criticisms) power domination. The IAEA affords 
essentiall! unique opportunity to promote co- 
ved cowry operation between these nations and 
; and th? the West; it eliminates the stigma of 
ns. tich-relation largess—which often 
oints: tt hampers U.S. aid abroad. Under- 
itive chat) developed countries have repeatedly 
ernors ®| urged the distribution of aid and 
ates; al know-how through an international 
“infringe agency. 

of natio{ Furthermore, the fear of Commu- 
1 is inhe'} nist profit from Agency activities is 
ction af largely an academic one. In reply- 
XII. Onef ing recently to a series of questions 
rked otk taised by Senator Bourke B. Hicken- 
critical of looper (R.-Iowa) about United States 
India, &* membership in the proposed IAEA, 
prove tt) the State Department candidly ob- 
ystem Ol) served: 

event ai!) “Aside from the point that viola- 
y-supplislf tions of agreement by the USSR 
n-peaceli ate inevitably attended by an ad- 
verse world reaction, a factor which 
must be given weight in judging the 
Possibilities of Soviet violation of 
obligations they may have accepted 








pb jection 
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Americ#! 
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Ike's plan, already approved by the USSR, may bog down here 


in joining the Agency, it is consid- 
ered that Soviet development in the 
atomic energy field is sufficiently ad- 
vanced so that there would be no 
reason for it to cheat the Agency. In- 
telligence reports do not indicate that 
a shortage of fissionable materials is 
any longer the limiting factor in Sov- 
iet nuclear capability that it was at 
the outset of their program.” 
Indeed Soviet supplies of nuclear 
material are sufficient to permit re- 
search and development in other 
Communist countries. Moreover, in 
the unlikely event that a Communist 
government did apply to the Agency 
for nuclear materials, it would have 
to submit to checks by IAEA in- 
spection teams including American 
representatives. Considering the 
Kremlin’s attitude on disarmament 
and inspection, it is highly improba- 
ble that any Communist country 
would, given the present political cli- 
mate, consent to such a procedure. 
A second basic criticism, related 
to the first, questions the efficacy and 
effectiveness of the controls to be 
established under Article XII. Of 
course, it is difficult to predict how 
the safeguards will operate in prac- 
tice, but all possible precautions have 
been incorporated in the inspection 
procedure. Under the Statute, recip- 
ient nations must permit the station- 
ing of an inspector “who shall have 
access at all times to all places and 
data .. . [that are] necessary to ac- 
count for source and special fission- 
able materials supplied and fission- 
able products and to determine 
whether there is compliance with the 
undertaking against use in further- 
ance of any military purpose.” Vi- 
olators of these requirements will be 
cut off from further supplies of fis- 
sionable material, thereby affecting 
new projects as well as old ones. 
What is more, they will not be able 


hi'Atoms-for-Peace’ Treaty 


to hide behind the veto and will be 
subject to the economic and moral 
sanctions that may be initiated in 
the General Assembly upon notifica- 
tion by the Board of Governors of 
improper activity on the part of a 
recipient nation. 

Other criticisms encompass a wide 
range of peripheral domestic preju- 
dices, but they all seek to circum- 
scribe U.S. participation in interna- 
tional organizations and _ severely 
curtail the foreign aid program. As 
a result, the numerically small but 
politically prominent Senate factions 
opposed to the Eisenhower plan and 
the IAEA Statute may not be sus- 
ceptible to arguments based on rea- 
son or the broad demands of U.S. 
foreign policy. 

True, a small, determined group, 
even if strategically constituted, may 
not be able to muster enough votes 
to kill the IAEA treaty, but undue 
delay in ratification would seriously 
compromise U.S. leadership abroad. 
And unless a greater sense of urgency 
is communicated to the Senate by the 
Administration, the conservative, 
anti-treaty elements may succeed in 
attaching a series of “reservations” to 
American participation which would, 
in fact, render the Agency useless. 

More than any other proposal in 
recent years, the “atoms-for-peace” 
plan has captured the imagination of 
the peoples of the world. Thus the 
question of supporting the IAEA 
challenges not only the prestige of 
the United States, but its avowed 
commitment to help develop poor 
and needy nations. It is not merely 
a question of dispensing nuclear ma- 
terial and technical knowledge; it in- 
volves the promotion of a spirit of 
cooperation and mutual respect be- 
tween the new nationalism of Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East and the 
industrialized nations of the West. 














A historical analysis 





The Left Wing in Egypt\=: 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


HE EARLY PHASE of Egyptian Communism, in the 
Tee was merely a brief episode; of the few mili- 
tants who have survived and are still active in politics, 
most have become anti-Communist. The radical left 
wing was reborn only in the early Forties, in the “pro- 
gressive” bookshops of Cairo and Alexandria. Its typi- 
cal exponents were surrealist writers and poets like 
Georges Honain, Loutfalla Suleiman and Kamal Abdel 
Halim. But the number of Egyptians who read books 
was small, and those who liked surrealist poets were even 
fewer. 

Most observers discounted the political importance of 
the early Marxist study groups. Today, however, their 
ideas are having considerable impact, Everyone in Egypt 
is now in favor of socialism and is opposed to monopoly 
capitalism and, of course, Western imperialism. The in- 
tellectuals did not lead the coup d’état of 1952 which 
deposed Farouk and brought the present regime to power. 
But the new masters brought with them woefully little 
ideological equipment apart from an intense desire for 
radical change. The leftist intellectuals were virtually 
the only people who could provide political ideas. The 
reading of practically any Egyptian daily or weekly 
shows how great their impact has been on public opin- 
ion and the general political climate, 

But this is only part of the picture. Communist ideas 
had to be adapted to Egyptian realities, to the exigencies 
of a country much more backward than even Russia in 
1917, This entailed more than a process of simplifica- 
tion and popularization, The ideas had to be adapted 
to strong nationalist and religious emotions, to the gen- 
eral psychological make-up of both the people and the 
new élite. Egypt’s new rulers were not Communists. 
Hence, the process of adaptation was far more pro- 
tracted and complicated than in Russia and the finished 
product even more remote from the original ideals of 
the Left. Some of the more elementary concepts, such 
as the hostility to capitalism and imperialism, the belief 
in Communism as an efficient economic system, and the 
belief in radical change and in dictatorship, were readily 
absorbed, together with a sympathetic attitude toward 
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the Soviet Union. What has been eliminated is the hu Thea 
manistic elements of leftist ideology, the demand for in jn the 
dividual liberty. Nor, in this Egyptian version, is ther| into « 
any reference to internationalism, proletarian or other? assist: 
wise. To Communists, all men are (theoretically) broth upon 
ers, except, of course, the capitalists. As far as Egypt is” meas 
concerned, there are good and bad peoples rather tha) Thi 
classes, What has evolved, therefore, is an Egyptian towar 
brand of national socialism which scarcely fits into conf 1956. 
ventional leftist categories, 






















© unifo: 

The Egyptian “Left” is, or was until recently, com) the } 
posed of several Communist and near-Communist groups.) 
Democratic Socialism has never had much attraction for 
the Egyptian intelligentsia. There were Trotskyite 
groups, but these are not very influential today. Ther 
was also the “left wing” of the old Wafd party, but this 
faction no longer exists and many of its younger mem 
bers have joined the Communists. When the junta 
headed by General Naguib and Colonel Nasser came 
to power in the summer of 1952, Egyptian Communism 
was divided into about a dozen factions. The largest 
of them, Haditu, welcomed the new rulers, claiming thé \ 
a third of the junta’s members were either members a 9 
well-wishers of Haditu. (Among those claimed was Na 
ser, who had been a close political friend of Ahmal 
Fuad, a leading member of Haditu who now holds 
high Government post.) However, this appraisal of the 
junta appeared, at least at the outset, to be mistakes 
Colonel Yusef Sadek, who was indeed a Communist, we 
expelled from the junta and later imprisoned, and tht 
rest of the junta (except for Major Khaled Mohieddit 
a fellow-traveler who was eventually dropped) followel 
a policy that was by no means pro-Communist. Som 
weeks after the coup d’état, Haditu changed its stant 
It denounced the junta as “reactionary” and ev@ 
“fascist,” and demanded political freedom not only i 
the Communists but for the Wafd and other dissolved 
parties, At that time, the Communists saw their be 
prospects in infiltration of the Wafd and the Mosle 
Brotherhood; the junta seemed beyond their inlet 
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The Communists consequently opposed virtually every- 

thing the junta did: Its agrarian reform was a sham; 

it was anti-labor; its foreign policy was pro-imperialist. 

The Communists gave their support to all the forces 

that opposed the junta: first the Wafd, then General 

Naguib in his quarrel with Colonel Nasser, finally the 

! Moslem Brotherhood when it clashed with the junta. 

This was quite understandable: Why should the Com- 

| munists support a dictatorship that was not their own? 

' The only serious competition with Communism in Egypt 

| could come from a Kemalist regime, and the junta in 

those early years bore an uncomfortable resemblance to 

Kemalism, This danger receded only during the first 

> half of 1955, when the junta finally decided to occupy 

itself with foreign policy rather than domestic reform. 

the hu The attempt to establish an Egyptian co-prosperity sphere 

1 for in in the Middle East inevitably brought Colonel Nasser 

is ther, into collision with the West. He had to look for Soviet 

vr other? assistance, and he received it. The Communists there- 

’) broth” upon changed their attitude, giving Nasser an increasing 
Egypt is” measure of support. 

her than) This, in rough outline, was the Communist attitude 

Egyptian!) toward Colonel Nasser and his regime between 1953 and 

into con, 1956, Actually, the course of development was not quite 


) 
» uniform. 








Some individuals and groups jumped on 
ly, com- the Nasser bandwagon early and apparently without 
t groups. 
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reservations; others did so only comparatively late and 
not quite wholeheartedly. Well-known fellow-travelers 
like Rashed Barawi and Ahmad Fuad were given fairly 
high positions by Colonel Nasser at an early stage, and 
they never joined the Communists in opposing the 
regime, These men are now to be found mainly among 
the Government’s economic and propaganda advisers, 
and their advice was undoubtedly a significant factor 
in. the progressive economic orientation toward the 
Soviet bloc. 

The stand taken by the radical intelligentsia as a whole 
toward the new regime was more reserved in the first 
two or three vears, This applies, for example, to the 
members of the former At-Talia group, consisting mainly 
of young “left-wing” Wafdists, most of whom had es- 
tablished close relations with the Communists, Among 
them today are leading publicists of the regime, such as 
Abdur Rahman ash-Sharkawi and Yusef Idris, the latter 
probably the most important younger Egyptian writer. 
During 1953-54, these circles were by no means well 
disposed toward the Government, and the junta re- 
taliated. Yusef Idris was arrested and given a two-year 
jail sentence on his return from a Communist youth 
meeting in Syria in 1954. Today, the same men who 
were persecuted three years ago have a near-monopoly 
in the Government-controlled publishing houses, press 
and radio, Official Egyptian cultural delegations to the 
Soviet Union are headed by people like Sharkawi, Mo- 
hammad Mandour, al Hamisi and other former Talia 
members and sympathizers. The well-known weekly 
Rose al Yusef, which served for years as the political 
and literary organ of another pro-Communist group, 
has also turned from opposition to all-out support. 

The change in the attitude of the Communists proper, 
as distinct from the fellow-travelers, has been more com- 
plicated. Most of them had been seized in a wave of 
arrests which reached its height early in 1955. At about 
the same time, between April and June 1955 (that is, 
between Nasser’s trip to Bandung and the visit of then 
Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov to Cairo), some of 
these groups, notably Haditu and the smaller Dalchin 
and Nawat, had come out in favor of the regime’s new 
“positive neutralism.” On the eve of Nasser’s departure 
for Bandung, their leaders prepared leaflets praising 
Nasser as “the courageous defender of peace and national 
independence”; early the following morning, they were 
arrested and sent to concentration camps near Cairo, 
where they were brutally treated. Yet, this did not pre- 
vent them from organizing meetings in the camps back- 
ing the Nasser regime. In February 1956, they wrote 
an open letter to Nasser in which they said: “We Com- 
munists give your policy total and conscious support. 
We think it is in the best interests of our country to estab- 
lish a great national democratic front uniting the people 
and the Government. This front will fight against imperial- 
ism.” Shortly thereafter, most of the Communist leaders 
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were released from prison, The intellectuals among them 
were permitted to work in the state press and radio, 
where they have ardently backed the regime. 

The other factions of Egyptian Communism, headed 
by the so-called ECP, continued to oppose Nasser until 
about March 1956. Since then, however, they have fallen 
in line. Their leader, Ismail Abdalla Sabri, a Cairo pro- 
fessor of political economy, who was brought to trial 
only last summer, now appears frequently in the press 
and is a leading propagandist of the regime. Some of 
the Communist leaders and militants have been forced 
to leave Egypt, but most of them had to go because they 
were foreigners, not because of their Communist views. 
Of those who remained, all but a very few have found 
a more or less prominent niche in the regime. 

Egyptian Communism had not been united since the 
dissolution of the first party in 1924. In 1948, most of 
the larger factions merged, but only for a short time, 
and a violent struggle has raged during the past decade. 
In November 1955, Haditu reported new moves toward 
unity, but it was not until September 1956 that several 
Communist factions decided to establish one party and 
elect a common executive. We do not know whether 
and to what degree the various groups have been affected 
by this decision, They appear to have a common plat- 








form at least insofar as their attitude toward Nasser j, 
concerned, But it should be recalled that dissension jy 
the past was not based entirely, or even primarily, » 
ideological disagreement. There were disputes on organ} 
zational issues and on personal lines. We know lit) 
about organized Communist activities in Egypt in recey 
months, except that they are continuing. We do knoy, 
however, that illegal Communist newspapers reappeare 
in Cairo in May. 

The latter fact is interesting, for one would assume tha 
Moscow had advised the Egyptian Communists to lie lov! 
at present. Communism has, after all, ample scope fu 
legal activity in Egypt these days; illegal action woul) 
only embarrass Soviet-Egyptian relations. One possibk! 
explanation is that Moscow has no control over the Egyp 
tian Communists. More likely, the Russians feel tha 
Colonel Nasser is too dependent on their support to com 
plain about Communist activities at home. ) 

As in most of the Arab countries, there is no ant: 
Communist Left in Egypt. (There were some anti-Stalin 
ist groups in the 1940s, but their influence has apparent” 
waned.) The Stalinist idea of revolution from above ani) 
dictatorship by a small élite appealed to politically con’ 
scious Egyptians as the logical way to industrialize and) 
modernize the country. The Western way of evolutionary) 
reform by democratic methods had no historical root) 
in Egypt and could hardly exert a comparable attrac) 
tion. 

Even non-Communists among Egyptian leftists do not 
agree with their Western counterparts on either means 0r/ 
ends. As one Arab Socialist, Jebran Majdalani, put it: 
“The struggle against imperialism is for the Arab Social 
ist what the fight for higher wages is for the European ot 
American worker. It is for them the essential criterion for 
every form of socialism.” Indeed, the struggle agains 
imperialism may be a clear-cut issue in the remaining) 
European colonies and protectorates. But the Am 
nations, including Egypt, have long since won thei 
independence; and defending that independence again’ 
real or fancied imperialist encroachment would seem ts 
be a task for the Government, the Army and the nation 
as a whole, not specifically for leftist groups. As mat! 
Arab Socialists have pointed out, however, non-Com 
munist leftists must be as intensely nationalistic av 
anti-imperialist (i.e., anti-Western) as the Communist) 
and right-wingers if they want to stay in the runnifg/ 
They cite Indonesia as proof that any Socialist pat! 
which tries to abandon anti-Western demagogy as it 
dominant theme will lose much of its influence. 

This is a real dilemma which should not be minimis 
by Western observers. Arab Socialists may not reall 
believe some of the wilder anti-Western charges beitt| 
made these days; they may even secretly believe in t 
desirability of cooperation with the West—or at least wil! 
Western leftists. But they dare not say so in the pres 
emotional climate. At the same time, by joining the Cot 
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Vasser jy |p munists and nationalist extremists in anti-Western slo- 
nsion ip § ganeering, they become virtually indistinguishable from 
arily, oy f the others and gradually lose whatever socialist character 
1 organi they once had. Nor is it realistic to hope that they will 
ow iti) return to reason once conditions are more favorable, for 
in recent nationalist passions once released cannot be switched off 
lo knox. ¢ again at the discretion of.a few leaders. 
appears} The Egyptian Left has been Egyptianized in recent 
" years, but it has not been proletarianized. Ten years ago, 
ume th the foreign element (Jews, Italians, Greeks) was most 
© lie lov) prominent among both leaders and rank-and-file. Most 
cope fart of these have disappeared from the political scene or left 
n would) Egypt altogether; foreigners have little scope for political 
possible) activity in present-day Egypt. There are workers among 
he Egyp ‘the various Communist and semi-Communist groups, but 
feel tha the dominant element is now the intellectuals. Moreover, 
there has been an important shift in this group: Ten or 
fifteen years ago, intellectuals of middle-class or upper- 
no ani. middle-class origin dominated the Egyptian Left. They 
ti-Stalip. Called themselves Communists, but few contemplated the 
parent actual surrender of their economic and social privileges. 
bove ani! [hey read Marx and Lenin, but they also bought Joyce 
ally col and Proust and subscribed to Partisan Review, Critique 
alize ani) 20d Botteghe oscure. Their cultural orientation was West- 
lutionar ¢™, and many were in the habit of visiting London and 
cal roots, Paris. It would not be accurate to call them “parlor Com- 
'e attrac) Munists,” for they were politically very active, but from 
Moscow’s point of view they were certainly not the real 
1s do not) thing. 
means or, The new type of “leftist” intellectual that has emerged 
i, put :) in Egypt in recent years is different in social origin and 
b Social, it his whole outlook on life and politics. He is petty bour- 
‘opean ot _geois in background; he may come from the countryside 
erion for 24, like Nasser himself, may be the son of a minor Gov- 
» againg ment functionary. These men came to Cairo and 
emainig| Alexandria as students and acquired a passionate interest 
he Anb| 2 politics. They never had much money and in many 
‘on. their °48¢8 underwent considerable privations in order to com- 
e agains | plete their studies. Their interest in Western culture (and 
| seem | ™ culture in general) is far less than that of the earlier 
he nation, Sneration. Few speak foreign languages; as students, 
As man{ ‘hey had neither money nor leisure to read foreign books. 
non-Cow (English and French books are considerably more expen- 
istic anf “ive in Cairo than in London or Paris. Translations, if 
mmuni they are available, are often quite unsatisfactory.) 
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running They have, in short, no particular reason to like Europe 
ist party ° to be attracted by it. 

Georges Ketman, a young writer who has lived for 
. ' Years in Egypt, argues that this is no misfortune, for 
inimisel Western cultural influences in the past were highly artifi- 
‘ot realy) “lal and remained sterile. Nothing of great value has ever 
res. bei emerged from this cosmopolitan culture of a happy few: 
ve in te They wanted to continue, with a lapse of twenty centu- 
least wit} “eS: the tradition of the Alexandrine élites. But they 
e press forgot that cosmopolitanism flourishes only in a climate 
the Cot of tolerance and in the shadow of mighty empires, and 
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that Islam is essentially xenophobic. And it somehow 
escaped them that their metaphysical preoccupations, 
their essays about dandyism, Julian the Apostate or the 
Sefirot, were a seductive but scandalous paradox in a 
nation 80 per cent illiterate.” 

It is not only that Western cultural influences have 
diminished or disappeared altogether in Egypt; the very 
term “intellectual” has acquired a new meaning. In the 
West, it denotes a capacity to analyze theoretical prob- 
lems, to contribute a fresh point of view. In Egypt to- 
day, an intellectual is someone who strings together vapid 
slogans and commonplace thoughts in “theoretical arti- 
cles” designed to glorify the Nasser regime and advance 
its policies. This new “intelligentsia” confines its reading 
and discussion almost entirely to Marx, Lenin and vari- 
ous of their more recent expositors. 

These Communist convictions are often somewhat 
superficial, and Ketman may be correct in describing the 
students and petty officials as essentially concerned with 
getting a foothold in some faction of the party in power, 
thus attaining a social position one rung above the one 
they now hold. “Their leisure is divided between morn- 
ings spent in a café, taking hashish, and the cinema.” This 
judgment may be too harsh, but it contains more than a 
grain of truth. One need only glance through the pages of 
Rose al Yusef, the “left-wing” paper par excellence, to 
encounter that strange mixture of Ehrenburg, the Red 
Dean, society gossip and semi-pornographic cartoons and 
novelettes. Yet I do not follow Ketman when he says that 
the Communism of the intellectuals has no influence 
whatever on the rulers, that it acts on public opinion only 
in the direction determined by Nasser, that it is merely 
a transparent mask worn to frighten the West which 
disappointed them. 

The Egyptian intellectual had long been in search of a 
new creed; it could not come from Islamic sources or 
from the West. Communism may well have found its way 
paved in Egypt by hate, jealousy and resentment, but, 
more important, it found an all-pervading spiritual and 
ideological vacuum. Arab nationalism, for all its appeal, 
has no social and economic ideas; it leaves a void which 
the Communists are gradually filling. Nasser and his 
colleagues probably thought at one time of exploiting the 
Left for their own advantage and then discarding it. For 
the last year or so, however, it has been apparent that the 
roles of exploiter and exploited were being reversed. The 
Communists are masters of manipulating public opinion, 
and, in the absence of an organized mass movement, it is 
on public opinion that the regime must largely depend. 
And looming over everything, of course, there is the 
mounting influence of the Kremlin. 

The Egyptian Left regards the Nasser regime as a tran- 
sitional stage in the development toward a Middle Eastern 
form of “people’s democracy.” The process may take a 
number of years, but it seems difficult to deny this basic 
assumption. 








Despite revolutionary stirrings on all sides, Prague is 


still relatively peaceful—but not so prosperous 


Report on Czech 
Communism 


By Shiela Grant Duff 


LONDON 

T WAS frequently said at the time 
| of the Polish and Hungarian 
crises last fall that the Hungarians 
behaved like Poles and the Poles like 
Czechs. What have the Czechs be- 
haved like? 

Thus far, unlike the Poles and the 
Hungarians, the Czechs as a people 
have found no way of making their 
voice heard or of voicing any signifi- 
cant demands against the regime, 
which, in its own way, is rammed 
down more effectively on them than 
anywhere else. 

No Czech units took part in the 
Hungarian fighting, though at the 
recent Slovak Party Congress several 
speakers went out of their way to 
congratulate not only the Slovaks but 
also the Ukrainian and Hungarian 
minorities on their “disciplined be- 
havior” during the Hungarian ris- 
ing. It was, however, under the War- 
saw Treaty that the Red Army inter- 
vened, and the Czech and Soviet 
Governments have now openly re- 
solved “to make the Warsaw Treaty 
an effective weapon of their security 
and defense against any hazards or 
any surprises.” And it is reported 
that a secret agreement has been 
signed by which the Czech Govern- 
ment has undertaken not only to per- 
mit the stationing of Soviet troops 
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on its soil but also itself to send 
troops to East Germany in the event 
of trouble. It said it would not be 
able to do the same for Poland. 

Disagreeable as one must find this 
subservience to Moscow, it is politi- 
cally, rather than morally, distaste- 
ful. There is an element of genuine- 
ness in the eulogy of the joint Czech- 
Soviet declaration issued in Moscow 
at the end of January: 

“For the Czechoslovak people the 
Soviet Union has been the most de- 
voted friend which has never be- 
trayed them, never deserted them, 
never withheld the hand of friend- 
ship in the years of Nazi occupation 
and, after the liberation, in the strug- 
gle against difficulties and obstacles, 
in the days of hardship and of joy. A 
people who have suffered so much 
humiliation and oppression through- 
out their history, who have been be- 
trayed by so many false friends in 
the times of the hardest ordeal, know 
how to value such sincere and true 
friendship with all their hearts.” 

Those who represent the Czech 
Government as a body of cowardly 
time-servers, afraid of Moscow and 
dancing to its various changes of 
tune, are mistaken. It is orthodoxy as 
well as expediency which guides the 
Czech Communist party. One feels 
that the memorial to Stalin which 
blots half the skyline of Prague— 
once the most beautiful skyline in 
Europe—is a fitting symbol of the 
Czech party. It is vast, solid, un- 





imaginative, immovable and cm” 
tinues to stand there impassively jp 
spite of Khrushchev’s turgid denw. 
ciations and later apologies. So aly 
the Czech party continues massively | 
in office, and beside its steady grind. 

ing the Polish party appears hysteri. § 
cal, the Hungarian lunatic and Tit 

hardly distinguishable from Nehru o f 
some other non-Communist, a wholly ” 
temporary and untrustworthy friend | 

Two characteristics distinguish | 
the Czech Communist party—its un. | 
swerving loyalty to Moscow (and a) 
Stalinist Moscow at that), and its lack 
of an inspiring or dynamic leader. 
So colorless and obscure are most of 
the Czech leaders that the Party was} 
hard put to it last year to find any 
personality about whom there might 
conceivably have been a cult. It f 
nally picked on Alexei Cepicka, the: 
late President Gottwald’s son-in-law,’ 
who had managed to collect enough) 
important posts to be unpopular. His, 
quiet removal to the Patent Office sul: 
ficed. Antonin Novotny and Antonin 
Zapotocky, the Party Secretary and] 
ex-trade-unionist President, are both 
working men who have not wholly 
lost the common touch and, together 
with the Slovaks Viliam Siroky and 
Karol Bacilek, probably do ral) 
form a collective leadership. 

The revelations of the 20th Sovie, 
Party Congress, which so upset the 
apple cart in other Communist cour 
tries, probably had less impact 
Czechoslovakia than anywhere els 
Very little was known of them by the 
general public, and even for Party 
members they were carefully watered 
down. A special booklet was prepare 
for meetings of Party organization 
which had to be returned to the dit 
trict Party secretariat within thre) 
months. Comrades were assured tha ” 
it was not the criticism of Stalin’) 
“mistakes” which was important bu} 
rather the consolidation of the social 
ist camp and the approaching end 0! 
the capitalist era to which the Cor 
gress bore witness. 

The breath of fresh air which race! 
through Poland and Hungary and 
brought temporary respectability " 
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Yugoslavia hardly penetrated the 
closed windows of Czechoslovakia. 
The victims of the Rajk-Gomulka- 
Slansky purges were never rehabili- 
tated. True enough, the students dem- 
onstrated and made unmet demands; 
the writers showed “nihilistic trends,” 
and even some comrades “adopted an 
incorrect attitude toward basic ques- 
tions.” But all were easily and effec- 
tively dealt with. It is obvious that 
the Czech Communist leadership 
dares not tolerate even the mildest 
discussion, the smallest deviation. 
The break was quickly sealed up, and 
by late summer—before Gomulka’s 
success or Nagy’s defeat—the Czechs 
were saying in a resigned way that 
all was already over. If one drew at- 
tention in Prague opposition circles 
to the ferment still active in Poland 
and Hungary, one was greeted with 
“Ah, but they are so much braver 
than us.” And if one suggested in offi- 
cial circles that the rebellious Poles 
and Hungarians had more say in 
Moscow, one was met with compla- 
cent denials. 

For there is no doubt that the 


| Czechs are the good boys of the 
; socialist camp. They are the prefects, 


faithfully executing the masters’ or- 
ders and because of their reliability 
enjoying apparent autonomy. There 
are no Soviet troops (as yet) on 
Czech soil; the Soviet officials present 
in important sectors, such as the 
Jachymov uranium mines, the Zbro- 
jovka and Skoda arms factories, the 
Army staff, the security organs, are 
high-ranking and discreet. The ordi- 


/ hary man in the street. does not come 


in contact with them or realize the 
strength of their grip. This is both the 
cause and the result of that absence 
of passionate national feeling so near 
the surface in Poland and Hungary. 
Because the Czechs are so little re- 
bellious, the Russians need not be 
there in great numbers; because the 
Russians are not there, Czech na- 
tional feeling is not exacerbated. 

And yet, though the Czechs may 
appear to enjoy much greater auton- 
omy and to be more highly trusted in 
Moscow, they pay heavily for this 
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trust and all the more heavily now 
because of the concessions which the 
Russians have made to Warsaw and 
Budapest. While pressure on the re- 
maining independent farmers is be- 
ing intensified in Czechoslovakia, it 
has been eased in both Poland and 
Hungary. While the Poles have been 
able to refuse to sell their coal any 
more at deficit prices, the Czechs 
have been told that the 1957 targets 
for lignite and coal have to be raised 
still further. And this comes at a 
time when the crisis in the Czech coal 
industry, which has been endemic for 
years, is intensifying and the miners’ 
tempers are rising. It is doubtful 
that the Poznan level has yet been 
reached in Czechoslovakia. That was 
a level of absolute misery, while 
Czech misery is relative—relative to 
the standard which, with all his tre- 
mendous hard work, his denial of 
consumption, the Czech would now 
have reached had the economy been 
planned for the well-being of the 
people. But it is not so planned. The 
Poles under Gomulka have won their 
Economic Council, which, within lim- 
its, has a free hand to plan the Polish 
economy to suit Poland. The Czechs 
have neither won nor asked for any 
such thing. 

The Czech economy is geared ex- 
clusively to that of the whole Soviet 
camp and has been completely dis- 
torted. Czech leaders do not even 
pretend that their aim is the prosper- 
ity of Czechoslovakia. “There is com- 
plete unity,” they declared recently 
on their visit to Moscow, “between 
the basic interests of each socialist 
country and the interests of the world 
socialist system as a whole.” The 
Czech worker today is breaking his 
back not only to provide the capital 
equipment for his own tremendously 
overindustrialized country but to pro- 
vide it for the whole of the Soviet 
camp. He is equipping factories not 
only in the more backward areas of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
but in the farthest parts of Asia; nor 
are arms the only contribution he 
is making to the “progressive forces” 


of the Middle East. 


A strong Czech Government dele- 
gation has just returned from a jour- 
ney through Communist China, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, North 
Korea and the Soviet Union. Czechs 
are already in all those countries giv- 
ing technical and scientific advice, 
and Czechoslovakia is an important 
supplier not only of machines and 
equipment but of complete capital- 
investment units to China. Trade re- 
lations are now being intensified with 
Mongolia and Korea. They are al- 
ready active with Indonesia and 
India. 

The Czechs are also to be one of 
the vehicles by which the influence of 
Asia is brought into Europe and the 
Middle East—a still Newer World 
brought in to redress the balance of 
the Old, which now includes the 
United States and Western Europe in 
one Western bloc. The agreement 
signed with the Chinese People’s Re- 
public on March 27 was accompanied 
by a declaration which not only con- 
demned the Eisenhower Doctrine for 
the Middle East but concerned itself 
with purely European questions such 
as the appointment of German Gen- 
eral Hans Speidel to command the 
NATO land forces, the equipment of 
German units with atomic weapons, 
Euratom, and the current moves to 
establish a common market in Eu- 
rope. The communiqué published in 
Ulan Bator pressed for the admission 
of China and Mongolia to the United 
Nations. In North Korea, the Czech 
Prime Minister openly encouraged 
the North Koreans “with the sup- 
port of anti-imperialist elements in 
South Korea” to win “the unity, free- 
dom and independence of the whole 
country.” 

This, then, is the role of the Czech 
Government—the most faithful and 
effective of the Soviet lackeys—and it’ 
is underwritten in a massive way by 
Czech heavy industry. Up to last au- 
tumn, it was always assumed in the 
West that in a totalitarian country 
the masses were powerless. The Poles 
and Hungarians have now questioned 
this. When will the Czechs also begin 


to raise their voice? 








































ix of the classic studies of the 7 endc 


mass media is Leo Lowenthal’; § that 
essay, “Biographies in Popular Mag. F tains 
azines.” Mr. Lowenthal points on, ent 
and draws very interesting implica’ Mas: 
tions from, the fact that the biogra |, ress, 
phies in popular magazines hav f cult 
“been narrowed down to the highly | emb 
specialized field of entertainment.” | are 
Lately, I have very often recalled; waré 

Notes on this essay in trying to order in some | 
significant way a variety of data tha § | 
have come to my attention. It would T, 
be wrong of me to put myself for| defir 
ward as a student of mass culture—__ born 
that involves heroic work for which, R. 


I have neither the time nor the tem Pers 
perament—but I am a fairly constant} be a 
t he reader of what other people have t! regu 
say about the subject and I try, ina __ ings. 
reasonably conscientious fashion, to almc 
relate what I learn to my own con’ gooc 


cerns. This involves me, in a desul liter: 
tory fashion, in testing the useful} Mr. 


ness of what I learn. virtu 
| fined 
Why we worship entertainers T HAS lately been borne in on mW 


consciousness that the mass media! Mur 
heroes, the entertainers, are regarded inter 
as having potency as endorsers of| taine 
the virtues of a remarkable range of| suga 
products. The New York Heral/{ ente 
Tribune is, I suppose, second only to| diffe 
the New York Times as a newspaper’ mira 
of prestige in the East. Certainly,) more 
then, there is a large lesson of som| whic 
kind to be drawn from the fact ne iting 
it has lately taken to trying to in f ited 
crease its readership in Westchester | Benr 
County (“the richest county in the) anno 
world,” no less) by flaunting in the| drip, 
commuter trains the fact that it is} | pre 
fulsomely recommended by Jud} unco 
Holliday and Jackie Gleason. Thisf ackn 
indicates, I am sure, that the promot | enter 
ers of this fairly serious newspapt| @bou 
believe two things: (1) that the rei in a 
dents of Westchester, aside fro) ino 
those who have read the paper sine) TI 
Horace Greeley was actually in res Stanc 
dence at Chappaqua, are sufficiently has 
immersed in mass culture to be it*| hand 
pressed into buying reading matte! fiftee 
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endorsed by entertainers; and (2) 
that a paper which satisfies the enter- 
tainers is good enough for the pres- 
ent masters of the Herald Tribune. 
Mass culture is sure making prog- 
ress, though in what direction is diffi- 
cult to say. Is it moving upward to 
embrace the better newspapers, or 


' are the newspapers moving down- 


ward to get on all fours with it? 


HAT THE popular entertainers do 
Thy the role in people’s minds 
defined by Mr. Lowenthal is amply 
borne out by their place in Edward 
R. Murrow’s TV program, Person to 
Person. This program, I think it can 
be assumed, is one of the superior 
regularly scheduled television offer- 
ings. I have watched it with 
almost unexampled devotion for a 
good many weeks and I have had it 
literally forced into my mind that 
Mr. Murrow, with all his conspicuous 
virtues, conforms to the pattern de- 
fined by Mr. Lowenthal. 

Week after week the persons Mr. 
Murrow so gently and considerately 
interviews are mostly popular enter- 
tainers. True, he occasionally de- 
sugars his weekly pill by pairing an 
entertainer with a person of a very 
different stripe—Vannevar Bush, Ad- 
miral Nimitz or Henry Wallace. But 
more characteristic is a program 
which pairs Constance Bennett exhib- 
iting her share of the ham she inher- 
ited from her late father, Richard 
Bennett, and Mel Allen, the baseball 
announcer, complete with a rather 
drippy anti-Communist line. All this, 
I presume, represents in conscious or 
unconscious fashion Mr. Murrow’s 
acknowledgement that the ubiquitous 
entertainers are indeed the heroes 
about whom most people are curious, 
in a strangely unproductive fashion, 
im our time. 

This is emphasized by the circum- 
stance that when Mr. Murrow really 
has a top-notch interview on his 
hands it runs, naturally, to more than 
fifteen fairly placid minutes, and is 
shunted to a late hour as a special 
feature. I refer, of course, to the curi- 
ous fate of Murrow’s interview in 
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Burma with Chou En-lai. This re- 
markable performance exhibited the 
same trick to be noticed in his deal- 
ings with the entertainers, whereby 
the person interviewed is induced to 
give himself away under Murrow’s 
carefully modulated and _ aimost 
overly casual questions. It was 
my reaction that Chou was made to 
appear to have emptied himself of all 
real personal content, made to ap- 
pear before the viewer as a rather 
grim and certainly _ personality- 
deficient puppet responding to strings 
pulled by some unspecified person, 
and mouthing mechanically a five- 
and-dime, vulgar Marxism. Yet, how- 
ever one responded to the image pro- 
jected on Mr. Murrow’s screen, the 
fact remained that this was a striking 
example of adventurous, creative tele- 
vision journalism. It was on a level 
far above the average of Person to 
Person. It is not only that the two 
phases of Murrow’s activity do not 
easily mix; it is that they are on 
two distinct cultural levels, the one 
highbrow journalism, the other mass- 
media journalism of entertainment 
about entertainers. It is indicative of 
what is going on today that Mr. Mur- 
row appears most regularly before 
the American public on TV as an 
exploiter of the latter style. 


N THE OTHER HAND, there is 
O plenty of evidence that, while 
the entertainers are all the time being 
inflated into mass heroes, thousands 
of persons, presumably of the same 
mass audience, enjoy having these 
heroes pulled apart. I refer to such 
evidence as Al Morgan’s appalling 
novel The Great Man, perhaps a 
roman 4 clef and in any case a ter- 
ribly vulgar book about a terribly 
vulgar person; Gerold Frank’s two 
books, the one on Lillian Roth en- 
titled [’li Cry Tomorrow, the other 
on Diana Barrymore called Too 
Much, Too Soon; a TV show called 
“the Gene Austin Story”; and even 
a Time item about Jackie Gleason as 
follows: 

“From Manhattan’s studiously se- 
lect swankery, the Stork Club, came 





notice that hefty (circa 260 lbs.), 
raffish TV Comic Jackie Gleason has 
been tossed out on his leer. With him 
went his blonde companion of the 
evening. Complained the Stork’s Boss 
Sherman Billingsley: ‘He was drunk 
and rowdy, and the girl was even 
drunker. We don’t welcome that cali- 
ber of person as a patron.’ Wailed 
Gleason: ‘I thought it was a joke.’” 
All these data support the conclu- 
sion that the denizens of the enter- 
tainment world are often the primary 
victims of success—a disaster they 
exhibit by excessive drinking and ex- 
ceedingly ill-advised, undisciplined 
sex. These lucky-unlucky folks do not 
have feet made of anything so sub- 
stantial and useful as clay. Rather 
their feet are, so to speak, practically 
non-existent, like those of Winston 
Churchill in the portrait by Suther- 
land; they freely float about in an 
air-conditioned no-place; they bobble 
around in a muck of whisky and for- 
nication, purveyors of odd values 
victimized by values ever odder, and 
wildly more irrelevant to a stable life. 
There is, indeed, a tiresome sameness 
about their stories, not only as be- 
tween individuals, but as between suc- 
cessive generations of them, and the 
stories only differ in gaudiness as 
between those who make the grade 
to celebrity and those who don’t. 
Since people both hero-worship the 
entertainers and lap up any inside 
dope that tears them down, we are 
left with an extremely enigmatic situ- 
ation. It is axiomatic that entertain- 
ment, at least in its public aspects, 
must be conducted within a value 
system roughly acceptable to the 
masses. This involves, or allows, con- 
siderable exaggeration or overempha- 
sis of conventionally acceptable 
things, like romantic love (as in 
popular love songs); the removal of 
the values from their normal con- 
texts, again as in popular songs 
where, for example, people seem 
never to go to work (exception: Six- 
teen Tons as sung by Tennessee Ernie 
Ford); the devitalization of funda- 
mental values, as in the popular songs 
with religious connotations; and gen- 
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erally the disrelation and watering 
down of otherwise unexceptional 
values. At least, that is how it appears 
to a casual observer. What an insider 
makes of it may be different. But 
certainly there is a perceptible diffi- 
culty about the situation and this 
difficulty causes disappointment and 
frustration. Life is not like that and 
yet people are blown up to huge un- 
natural proportions for peddling no- 
tions of what life is not. Being in no 
position to figure it all out, it is my 
hunch that the customers turn in- 
eluctably to the inside dope that cuts 
entertainers down to a very mean 
size indeed. It may be true, as C. 
Wright Mills put it in The Power 
Elite, that “the American distrust of 
the high and mighty is a distrust 
without doctrine or political focus,” 
but it may also be true that this seem- 
ingly undoctrinal distrust is really a 
soundly critical evaluation, crudely 
expressed, which we have thus far 


failed correctly to understand. 


T Is my feeling that there is a good 

deal of poorly calculated criticism 
of the mass media and the mass cul- 
ture it disseminates. I should like, 
fairly cautiously and tentatively, to 
make three points: 

1. It seems all too often to be an 
unexpressed premise of much writing 
about these matters that the mass 
media have no true roots in the 
society in which they function but 
rather are imposed upon that society 
by irresponsibles sitting high up 
there. It seems also to be assumed 
that the clients of the mass media 
have no, or at best desperately attenu- 
ated, cultural backgrounds against 
which to assess the products offered; 
that consequently the mass media in 
effect have their impact on minds 
that are “blank sheets”; and, finally, 
it seems often to be assumed that the 
mass media have their impact on 
single, solitary, “atomized” persons, 
no room being allowed for mediating 
persons or influences. 

2. Therefore, it seems to me that 
there should be more detailed study 


of the continuities (and discontinui- 


ties too, if it turns out that they exist) 
between the culture of the masses and 
the mass-media culture. A beginning 
can readily be made by juxtaposing 
such studies of both ends of this 
equation as have already been made 
by anthropologists, sociologists and 
literary people. One result of such 
studies would be a clearer under- 
standing of just what we are talking 
about when we talk about mass cul- 
ture (or, more accurately, the culture 
of the masses). 

In this connection, a book pub- 
lished a few weeks ago in London, 
The Uses of Literacy, by Richard 
Hoggart, is very useful. Hoggart 
studies not only mass-media culture 
in England but also the culture of the 
masses by giving a fascinating ac- 
count of English working-class cul- 
ture, based on personal experience as 
one who grew up in it. He does this 
to illustrate what culture is feeling 
the impact of the mass-media influ- 
ences and to speculate—this is ex- 
tremely important—on what resist- 
ances to the mass media the culture 
of the masses provides. (These resist- 
ances, it seems to me, can either be 
comparable to those forces called cul- 
tural lag, or they can also be resistive 
values. Have we not considerable evi- 
dence that the voting behavior of the 
masses of men is not at the mercy of 
the mass media? This argues the 
existence of resistances, however 
based.) Moreover, these resistances 
cannot be fully understood—or the 
acceptances either—if we figure the 
mass media as having their impact 
on single, solitary persons. There are 
mediating persons, and probably also 
ideas, studied, for example, in Katz 
and Lazarsfeld’s Personal Influence. 

3. There is a possibility that what 
we really confront with regard to the 
mass-media culture is not a question 
of an absolute difference in values as 
between mass and high culture, or 
between media culture and the cul- 
ture of the masses, but rather ques- 
tions of relative quality. It may just 
be that the critics (as contrasted with 
the “objective” explicators) of mass- 
media culture are objecting really to 
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there really are no more serious problems, where even 
the bad dream of the cold war can be avoided by one sort 
of tranquilizer or another, If he is suddenly shoved out 
onto the stage, placed before the “big eye,” the public 
is naturally curious. He has all the novelty and appeal 
of a dodo bird, an extinct breed. How quaint, they 
think, how amusing! A sensitive and intelligent young 
man who spends his time reading books and thinking 
instead of watching television and plucking crab grass 
from his front lawn! Doesn’t this, at least in part, ex- 
plain the strange success of Charles Van Doren? Like 
the little old guy from South America who claimed to 
be 167 years old, he was a charming oddity. 

What the public fails to realize is that Van Doren 
is not really an oddity. There are thousands of others 
just like him, struggling to survive in a world that not 
only does not understand what intellectuals are doing 
or thinking, but that does not even want to understand. 
They cannot all expect to be supported by TV quiz 
spectaculars. Besides, it isn’t just financial support that 
they need. They need the proper atmosphere in which 
to work—sympathy, understanding, admiration. For 
these things, and also to make a living of sorts, they 
have turned to the colleges and universities. 

A few decades ago, the campus may or may not have 
been a better place for intellectuals than it is today. But 
since World War II, a period with which I am more 
familiar, it has not been a happy preserve, a safe retreat, 
a garden of meditation, a creative paradise, a fountain- 
head of knowledge and truth. 

It may not be quite fair to say that nothing of lasting 
value has ever come out of the universities and colleges 
(besides, that is not really the issue at stake here), but 
certainly the chances for significant creative efforts grow 
slimmer by the day. The ivy has been literally and fig- 
uratively scraped from the walls of many institutions, the 
doors have been flung wide to accommodate practically 
everyone who feels that in this day and age it is to his 
advantage to hold a degree. The standards have been 
lowered, and the once impressive position of the humani- 
ties has been threatened by the rapidly expanding depart- 
ments of business and education, For every Latin or 
Greek scholar who carries away the written proof of 
his accomplishments from a college, there are hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of others who walk off with similar 
documents describing their competence in such areas as 
marketing, business administration, guidance or ele- 
mentary education. 

This catering to the demands of the public has radi- 
cally changed the whole atmosphere of many a college 
and university, The students are now “customers,” and 
the college, with its IBM equipment, its construction pro- 
grams and its expansion-minded trustees, is now a huge 
business, run with all the efficiency and skill that goes 
into a giant corporation. There are the professional 
fund-raisers, the PR men, and even the advertisements 
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in the local papers, which often run alongside those 
for kitchen appliances and used cars. The big move- 
ment is in the direction of what is called the “democratic 
approach” to higher education, which means simply that 
every healthy, red-blooded, reasonably intelligent Amer- 
ican has the right to earn a degree of his choice from 
a college of his choice. Even here, then, in one of the last 
sanctuaries for intellectuals, the consumer is king. What 
he wants sooner or later he shall have, whether it is a 
new grading system, lower entrance requirements, or a 
reduction in the amount of language required for his 
particular degree. 

One of the saddest consequences of this new attitude 
toward higher education has been the gradual extinction 
of the old-fashioned teacher—the real teacher, the in- 
dividualist, often the eccentric, with the curious, burrow- 
ing mind, who found his greatest satisfaction in stirring 
up other intelligent people. When I was an undergrad- 
uate at Columbia not so many years ago, we could take 
courses from Krutch or Van Doren or Randall or Edman 
or Casey or any number of others who now are either 
gone or retired or soon about to vanish, The newer crop 
of teachers are different, forced more into a mold or 
pattern, less daring, less original, less outrageous and 
challenging. They are different because the system is 
different. And those new recruits to the academy who 
come there hoping somehow to fill the enormous shoes 
of the grand old guys soon find that that sort of nonsense 
is no longer tolerated, that one has to buckle down, 
complete his PhD, and provide only what the customers 
demand. 

The process of coming of age in Academe is now a 
fairly rigid thing. The requirements for promotion and 
tenure are clear, often painfully clear, detailed for the 
young instructor in statements of policy, in faculty stat- 
utes, and in schedules of one sort or another. The process 
of getting ahead here is not so different from the process 
in the world of business or in the civil service. Nor is it 
much cleaner or much more ethical. The visionary soon 
finds that visions don’t pay off, the creative artist soon 
finds that he had better give up playing around with 
poetry or paint or terra cotta and concentrate on turning 
out a few scholarly articles, The big pressure on most 
campuses is the “up-or-out” policy, which brutally 
anchors to the academic treadmill those who are in- 
clined to stray. The young instructor, with a young 
family, an unfinished novel in his bureau drawer and 
an unfinished PhD dissertation on his desk, has no 
choice. Either he does things the “proper” way or he 
loses his job. And however pitiful his income may be, 
it is still his means of support. 

The king of beasts for the young academician is the 
PhD, which has become almost a universal requirement 
in colleges and universities in America. In order to 
guarantee himself a job and a promotion, the instructor 
must complete his terminal degree. Few can do it before 
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they are 30 years old, especially if they are married, » 
many are, and have children. Surrounded by diapey 
and howling children, by a disgruntled and neglecta 
wife, by prosperous ditch-digging neighbors, he gog © 
off day after day stalking his prey. Like the primitiy f 
savage, he hunts for survival, not for the joy of hunting 
He tracks down the elusive beast through musty libray 
stacks, through the dull, uncut pages of long-winded Ger. 
man periodicals, catching a glimpse of him now anj 
again in the shadows, only to lose sight of him some {7 
where in the giant ferns, down in the swamp and quick 
sand of countless generations of research and scholarship, | 
By the time the young intellectual has measured y } 
to the demands of his superiors, by the time he has pro. | * 
duced his degree, earned his promotion and possibly his 










tenure, he discovers (if he bothers any longer to er 
amine himself) that he is no longer young, and perhaps 1°** 
no longer even very intellectual—he finds that he is Prof 
merely a reasonably competent teacher or scholar ag for | 
administrator. The novel in the bureau drawer has long) 8" 
since grown yellow and stale, and may already have plete 
been filed away, with a slight nostalgic grin, unde, °° 
“Juvenilia.” = 

This process of undermining or stifling the young) ew 
intellectual does not always work so smoothly. There’ F 
are frequently moments—during a cocktail party, per) may 
haps, or over a beer in the local tavern—when one im- | - 
agines he can still hear the call of the wild, seductive) dip 


voices in the underbrush of his mind urging him to tos’ 1( 
it all up and run before it is too late (but, of course, there | 


is no place to run to). The voices are youthful and “o 
romantic and “mad.” They whisper vaguely and 7" ais 
mystically that certainly there is still something really | inde 
worthwhile in the world, that somehow all art is no A 


quite useless, that everything is not relative, that some Mos 
where there is an absolute worth searching for, that in| the | 
spite of his apparent stupidity man is really a noble and liant 
perhaps even god-like creature. But then suddenly the Klvt 
party is over (they do not last these days as long as they | ole 
used to, and most of the participants do not get as drunk), j He | 
and someone is protesting that he must get up for an! 


of a 
o’clock class, oad 
It is difficult to evaluate the full significance of tt 4,4.) 


manner in which the colleges and universities in thi K; 
country have let down the young intellectual in his how degr 
of need. It is even more difficult to suggest very s¢/ sone 
cific remedies, Perhaps it is merely inevitable that the past 
academy should be sucked into the whirlpool of general mor 
madness. Perhaps nothing can be done. In the mea) yop, 
time, bright young men and women continue to flock § fron 
to the campus, hoping that there, somehow, they will with 
able to keep alive their little spark of imagination and F gras 
creativity. All too many discover, to their gradual and | the « 
painful disappointment, that all the academy has") ang 
offer these days for their fire is not fuel but water- H 
chlorinated, fluoridated, homogenized, and wet. tract 
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| WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


. 


CHAMBERLIN 


HE CLASS of more than 200 Har- 
‘Wan students, enlarged on this 
occasion by some outside visitors, 
rose in a prolonged standing ovation. 
Professor Michael Karpovich, who 
for thirty years had lectured on Rus- 
sian history and literature, had com- 
pleted his final address, appropriately 
devoted to the March Revolution 
which swept away Tsarism. 

This revolution, which opened a 
new era in the history of Russia, also 
made a considerable change in the 
life of Karpovich. He received an ap- 
pointment in Washington with the 
diplomatic mission of the Provision- 
al Government. When Communism 
swept away the hope of freedom in 
Russia, Karpovich, like hundreds of 
thousands of his compatriots, became 
a voluntary expatriate. 

As graduate student in history at 
Moscow University, he had enjoyed 
the privilege of listening to the bril- 
liant and witty lectures of the great 
Klyuchevsky. Now Karpovich took up 
the new work of teaching at Harvard. 


| He leaves with the double reputation 
, of a mature, highly developed scholar 


and a most popular and inspiring 
teacher. 

Karpovich possessed in remarkable 
degree the gift of making the per- 
sonalities and events of the Russian 
past come alive. When he came to 
more modern times, his lectures were 
rich in illustrative material drawn 
from personal experience and lit up 
with touches of quiet humor. His 
gtasp of his material never relaxed; 
the organization of his talks was firm 
and lucid. 

He was equally successful in at- 
tracting large numbers of students 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Michael Karpovich 
Leaves Harvard 


in his undergraduate courses and in 
training a selected few as Russian 
specialists in graduate work. Among 
his graduate students were Philip 
Mosely, who has been associated with 
the Columbia Institute of Russian 
Studies and with Foreign Affairs; 
Richard Pipes, author of a brilliant 
and original study of the nationality 
problem in the Soviet Union; Isaac 
Patch of the American Committee 
for Liberation; Kamil Dziewanowski, 
exiled Polish diplomat and journalist 
and author of a unique study of the 
Communist movement in Poland: 
and George Fischer, who composed 
the best available study in English of 
the Vlasov movement. To these for- 
mer students Karpovich is a legend- 
ary name; and they are preparing a 
joint memorial tribute to him on the 
occasion of his retirement. 

Indeed it would be hard to imagine 
anyone knowing Mikhail Mikhailo- 
vich (to give him his Russian name 
and patronymic) without feeling very 
warm sentiments of esteem and af- 
fection. Personally I have never 
known a man who was a more genu- 
ine liberal, in the best sense of that 
much abused word. Although Karpo- 
vich has long been a United States 
citizen, he has always maintained a 
host of Russian friends and acquaint- 
ances, and gave unsparingly of his 
time to keep alive the periodical, 
Novy Zhurnal, an outlet for the self- 
expression of Russians in exile. 

The serene, mellow liberalism of 
Karpovich’s personality is entirely 
alien to any kind of fanaticism, but in 
that liberalism there is no touch of 
softness toward Communism. He has 
always understood that Communist 


tyranny means the denial of every 
ideal of European humanistic civili- 
zation. Even during the war, when 
some Russians in exile were affected 
by nationalist fervor, Karpovich al- 
ways drew a sharp distinction be- 
tween the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and Stalin’s dictatorship. He would 
work for Russian War Relief; he 
would not take part in any ceremony 
applauding the Bolshevik Revolution. 
At the present time, a scholar of Kar- 
povich’s distinction would receive 
red-carpet treatment if he were to 
visit Moscow. He prefers not to 
go to a country where communica- 
tion with the outside world has long 
been dangerous for Soviet citizens. 

The retirement of Professor Kar- 
povich (a retirement only from one 
form of activity—he and Professor 
George Vernadsky of Yale are pre- 
paring a multi-volume history of Rus- 
sia) may well call attention to the 
significant contribution of the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia to the enrichment 
of the cultural life of America and 
Western Europe. For Russian fugi- 
tives from Communism, especially the 
first and largest wave, represent one 
of the most highly educated groups 
of people in the world. 

The last works of such eminent 
scholars as Rostovtsev, specialist in 
the economics of the Greco-Roman 
world, and Vassiliev, one of the fore- 
most authorities on Byzantine civili- 
zation, were published in this coun- 
try. Another professor of Russian 
origin, retiring with Karpovich at 
Harvard this year, is Serge Eliseev, 
an outstanding specialist in Japanese 
studies. More than once, in visiting 
some small college town in the United 
States or in Canada, I found that per- 
haps the only Russian there was a 
refugee from Communism teaching 
in the local college. Russia’s loss, un- 
der Soviet rule, was the world’s gain; 
uprooted Russian intellectuals con- 
tributed as much to their adopted 
countries as the Huguenots whom 
Louis XIV drove out of France or 
the Byzantine scholars who helped 
light the lamps of the Renaissance 
after Constantinople fell to the Turks. 
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EVENTS since last fall make Sidney 
Hook’s discussion of the privilege 
against self-incrimination afforded by 
the Fifth Amendment even more 
timely than when the articles forming 
this book first appeared in THE NEw 
LeaDER. By now, the Senate commit- 
tee investigating Teamster President 
Dave Beck has heard him invoke the 
privilege more than a hundred times. 
Gambler Frank Costello also “took 
the Fifth” recently when a grand jury 
sought to question him about certain 
of his activities. These events freshly 
attest to the soundness of Hook’s 
main contention that some presump- 
tion of guilt is justified when an 
individual refuses to answer a ques- 
tion put to him in the course of an 
official investigation on the ground 
that a truthful answer would supply 
information which could be used in 
a criminal proceeding against him. 

In this book, as in all his writings, 
Hook shows how much a free society 
needs intelligence in handling its 
social and political problems. 
him, the use of intelligence always 
involves a serious effort to make the 
distinctions and qualifications which 
are necessary for understanding as 
well as for temperate and balanced 
solutions. 


For 


In his Heresy, Yes — Conspiracy 
No, Hook assailed the ritualistic lib- 
erals who, in the name of freedom, 
ignore the social interest in security 
and the cultural vigilantes who, in 
the name of security, ignore the 
social interest in freedom. Here he 
strikes at those who argue that no 
unfavorable inference should ever be 
drawn against a person claiming the 
privilege against self-incrimination 





HOOK: INFERENCE OF GUILT 


and those who argue that claim of the 
privilege warrants an automatic con- 
clusion of guilt. 

It is Hook’s position that, even 
though a man’s invocation of the 
privilege cannot legally be used 
against him for purposes of criminal 
it nevertheless justifies 
an inference of guilt which may make 


prosecution, 


him unfit for certain occupations but 
which he should be given an oppor- 
tunity to overcome. Dean Erwin N. 
Griswold of Harvard Law School, 
against whose writings on the privi- 
lege this book is principally directed, 
asserted in an article in THE NEW 
LEADER that he never disputed this 
view. Still, Hook’s view has been 
attacked by many who mistakenly 
regard the invocation of the privilege 
as a legitimate method of protest 
against legislative investigations they 
do not like or legislative committee 
chairmen they despise and who look 
to Dean Griswold as their high au- 
thority. And Hook’s position has not 
yet been accepted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

If agreement is reached on the 
author’s main point, other questions 
will come to occupy the center of 
attention. When may the inference of 
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guilt arising from a claim of the! 
privilege be regarded as having been | 
overcome? When is a conclusion of 
guilt warranted? 

Hook stresses that claiming the! 
privilege does not warrant a prey 
sumption of unfitness for a position f 
unless the inference drawn from the | 
claim is relevant to the issue of fit 
ness for the particular position in! 
question. So, for example, invoking 
the privilege to refuse to answer i 
question about present membership 
in the Communist party would justify 7 
an inference of unfitness to hold only 
those positions for which admitted | 
Communist party membership would j 
be a disqualification. But, if the issue | 
is relevant and the person concerned 
refuses to talk even to his superiors 
or associates about the substance of 
the charges against him, I take it 
Hook would agree that dismissal is } 
justified even if, apart from the claim 
of the privilege and the second re 
fusal to talk, the available evidence 
would not support the action. E 

If the individual consents to pre | 
sent his case to, and be interrogated 
by, superiors or associates in a privale 
institution, they will be handicapped 
by lack of the power to compel testi 
mony or the production of doc 
ments. If this handicap proves to be | 
too formidable, would the privale 
institution be justified if it insisted 
that the individual respond to go% 
ernmental inquiry or be conclusively 
deemed guilty? 

Special problems are raised, # 
Hook well recognizes in his sound 
criticism of the Supreme Cour!’ 
opinion in the Slochower case, whe! 
the institution concerned—a univer 
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tion with Government investigations 
a condition of employment. If one of 
its employes then “takes the Fifth” 
and is given a hearing by the institu- 
tion, what excuse for non-cooperation 
should be accepted? I conclude that 
Hook would say that, after making 
certain that the individual under- 
stands what is at stake and advising 


him to cooperate, the institution may 
insist that he cooperate or suffer the 
consequences. 

It would not be fair to criticize 
Hook for not going into these ques- 
tions in greater detail in this book. 
He has given us the best analysis of 
the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion that I know. As a lawyer, I must 
confess that I am somewhat chagrined 


that it took a philosopher to do the 
job, but I am heartened by the 
thought that this philosopher is carry- 
ing on the legal tradition of the great 
teacher to whose memory this book 
is dedicated—Morris R. Cohen. We 
need more of their “unreconstructed 
liberalism which recognizes the 
primacy of morality to law and the 
centrality of intelligence in morality.” 
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to me as unattractive as retrospective 
insights into yesterday’s causes. But 
I have never dealt with a personality 
so painfully and inexhaustibly con- 
temporaneous as Simone Weil; 
though ten years dead, she remains 
living in a way that Alger Hiss, for 
all the resurrection of his name in 
the press and on the radio, is not. Be- 
side her, the Rosenbergs, McCarthy 
seem ghosts, less real than what one 
has written about them. Only she 
among recent figures with whom I 
have dealt in print has really hap- 
pened to me, become an event in my 
life as well as an item in my bibli- 
ography; or, to put it more precisely, 
I have become an event in hers, a 
minor event in the pathos and com- 
edy of a life which is not yet through. 

It is for this reason that I am al- 
most tempted to believe that, given 
the chance, I would not write on her 
again. It all seemed innocent enough 
in the beginning: the brief note from 


*Simone Weil, The Notebooks (tr. 


: Arth 
Wills), Putnam, 2 vols., $10.00, ” 7 
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By Leslie A. Fiedler 


Author, “An End to Innocence” 


Irving Kristol asking me to read La 
pesanteur et la grace and to put some- 
thing down if I felt moved to, my 
own passionate response to that selec- 
tion of aphorisms from her note- 
books, my first piece on her in Com- 
mentary, my introduction to Waiting 
for God, and then—the deluge. 

To this day I am not sure that the 
day’s mail will not bring me a new 
volume of “mystical” poems, shame- 
lessly turgid and printed at the au- 
thor’s expense; or another letter from 
Ceylon or Cuba or the Philippines 
thanking me for my essay and hint- 
ing shyly that the writer, too, has had 
experiences like Simone Weil’s. Visit- 
ing clergymen in Missoula, Montana, 
Episcopal or Catholic, will stop in to 
see me, or intellectual priests exiled 
in obscure towns in the West send me 
clippings from parochial magazines. 

I have finally the sense of a frag- 
mented, ill-assorted community of 
admirers of Simone Weil, nuts, lone- 
ly neurotics, ex-radicals, existential- 
ists, discontented kids trying to find 
each other, to tell someone who will 
listen their love for her. It is more 
than a little embarrassing sometimes: 
too many confessions more intimate 
than one should be asked to share; 
too many muddled confusions that 
end equating Simone Weil’s terrible, 
bleak vision with the blurred nature- 
mysticism of Walt Whitman; too 
many correspondents who have only 


read excerpts from my piece in Time. 
And, of course, there is Time itself, 
hot always on the trail of the Latest 
Thing in Religion from Kierkegaard 
to the Lubovitcher Rebbe, Time in 
whose pages everything sinks to the 
dead level of the interesting. 

I will not pretend that a first ap- 
pearance in Time (where I made my 
début flanked by a picture of Simone 
Weil, uncompromisingly ugly and in- 
tent) is easy to take for one brought 
up on left-wing politics, especially 
since the twinge of guilt is inevitably 
balanced by a small flush of pride. 
But there were favorable responses, 
too, from Herbert Read and Upton 
Sinclair—even offers of audiences 
with the Pope and Sholem Asch, both 
of which temptations I managed 
finally to resist; in short, distin- 
guished recognition and some comic 
relief. 

But this is only a part of the pic- 
ture, in a sense the least fascinating; 
for at the same moment that a doctor 
in the Celebes was sitting down to 
write me a note of appreciation, a 
professor in the Hebrew University 
(I am told) was hurling the Commen- 
tary containing my article through a 
window. When I tried not long ago 
to persuade my publisher to include 
one of my Weil pieces (I would still 
write them, after all) in my collec- 
tion of essays, I was assured from the 
friendliest of sources that “every- 









body” considers these tributes to con- 
temporary sanctity well below my 
usual standards. It all depends on 
who your “everybody” is. Certainly, 
Simone Weil has stirred up—and 


continues to excite—a_ resistance 
whose strength I at first underesti- 
mated. Though her flirtation with 
the Roman Church has never quite 
satisfied the staunchest guardians of 
orthodoxy, it has seemed sufficiently 
compromising to justify hysteria to a 
certain kind of middle-class mind, 
for which anti-Catholicism plays the 
role of anti-Semitism among the 
lower classes. And my willingness to 
abide this flirtation has led to a still 
circulating series of rumors about 
my own conversion to Catholicism, of 
which my article seemed in some 
quarters to be an encoded confession. 

I do not want to gloss over the 
problems of Simone Weil’s attitude 
toward her own Jewishness, which 
are complex and deserve a treatment 
equally complex, at which I have 
made an attempt in my Commentary 
essay. I want to remark here only 
how various other attitudes are in- 
volved with and disguised by the 
righteous protest against her alleged 
anti-Semitism. The first of these is a 
psychoanalytically oriented distrust 
of such “neurotic symptoms” as the 
denial of the self and the belief in a 
direct communion with God—as if 
supreme goodness were not as likely 
to look like mental disease as mental 
health. The second and more impor- 
tant is the desire among those whose 
former radicalism has shrunk to little 
besides anti-religion to resist the 
“failure of nerve” and the “return to 
God.” Like color distinctions to the 
poor whites, it is their last claim to 
a kind of superiority; and I know 
now that one must be cautious in 
hacking away at such a claim as if 
only principle and truth rather than 
prestige and self-respect were in- 
volved. 

In any case, the opposition is for- 
midable, entrenched in the most fash- 
ionable tolerance of the moment and 
even commercially enough of a threat 
to have scared the publishers of the 


24 


English translation of Waiting for 
God into expurgating that book. 
What they removed from the volume 
in question was a piece, included in 
the French version, in which Simone 
Weil retold the myth of Noah’s 
drunkenness to prove that Shem was 
the evil son, Ham the real chosen of 
God. I first learned of this bowdleri- 
zation when I protested the cutting of 
a reference to it in my own introduc- 
tory essay and an editor from Put- 
nam’s wrote: “As you know, it has 
been considerably criticized in Jewish 
circles . . .”” He went on to assure me 
that it was being saved for “possible 
future publication,” but it has not, of 
course, yet appeared. This strikes me, 
I must confess, as sheer comedy— 
self-censorship out of the purest 
commercial motives; but my next 
adventure was more pathetic, the 
motives at stake more confused. 
There has been going on, since the 
publishing of Simone Weil’s work be- 
gan, a struggle between her Jewish 
family and her Catholic literary ex- 
ecutors, in which each would like my 
selection and emphasis to make it 
clear that at the end of her life she 
was clearly moving away from or to- 
ward the Roman Church. Since I had 
expressed a view that she would never 
have become a Catholic because she 
found too great a “Jewish” element 
in that church, I had apparently suc- 
ceeded in offending both, certainly in 
pleasing neither. At any rate, I found 
myself in the dead center of a fight, 
a vulnerable target between two 
strongly entrenched forces. As a re- 
sult, my introductory note (which 
Herbert Read had suggested be pub- 
lished with the British edition of 
Lettre a un réligieux and perhaps 
translated for appearance in France) 
was vetoed by her parents. They seem 
to have been deeply hurt by my view 
of them as urging against their 
daughter’s ideal of self-immolation 
the desirability of sustaining one’s 
life in at least minimum security. My 
description of the absurd conflict be- 
tween their desire as parents to see 
Simone happy and her desire to die 
they read as a reproach to them for 








pandering to their own comfort F 
Mme. Weil wrote bitterly of he 
thankless labors as a housewife, her 
husband’s self-sacrifice as a doctor, 
To justify myself seemed impossible: 
but I tried at least to say somethin 
of my dismay at having cost then 
pain—bourgeois father myself and 
knowing how I could not have r 
sisted wishing for my own child that’ 
she not achieve sainthood at such : 
cost; and I welcome the chance ty 
repeat this in print. 

No matter—except as I sit over 
these latest volumes of Simone Weil 
to appear in America® and live again 
my relationship with her: my role in 
introducing her to this country (thy 
publisher’s canniness I appreciate 
only now in having a Jew to do th 
job), my implication with her fam 
ily and with her mission of spreading 
the scandal and pain she thought to 
be the way to God. It is from thes\ 
journals before me that the selection 
I first read were chosen, well chosen.” 
for there is little new in the larger! 
work: the same concept of the Void;| 
the same obsessive metaphors of eat: 
ing and female ugliness; the same’ 
desire to substitute for Judaism a| 
Egyptian-Greek beginning for Chris 
tianity; the same hatred of war ani/ 
the state and the self; the same reali 
zation that in our age the nor) 
believer may be closer to a knowledg?| 
of God than the pious communicant 
All that is added is a further sens 
of the hash of incomplete projec” 
and half-completed syntheses out o 7 
which Simone Weil’s aphorism) 
were extracted; of the sometime 
nearly incoherent jumble of mathe 
matics and comparative mythology. 
politics and bodily pain against whic 
she defined her vision. It is a tr 
vision all the same: a vision capable 
still of giving offense and illumint 
tion; testimony to a life no o) 
would dare wish for his child or pr! | 
for himself, but which he is prov! 
to know was lived in his time by 
who fought for causes that he, to) 
dreamed, and who was like bit 
(whatever the word finally means) § 
Jew. 
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The Case That Rocked Europe 


Reviewed by Milton Hindus 


Author, “The Proustian Vision”; professor 
of literature, Brandeis University 


An Intimate Journal of the Dreyfus Case. 


By Maurice Paléologue. 
Criterion. 319 pp. $4.50. 


AFTER HER DEFEAT by Germany in 
1870, the mind of France was dazed 
and divided. The defeat itself had 
been preceded by the twenty-year pe- 
riod of euphoria known as the Second 
Empire. It was immediately followed 
by the lamentable social breakdown 
which is called the Commune. The 
Third Republic was undermined 
from the beginning by the fatal at- 
mosphere of suspicion, disunity and 
strife in which it had been born. 
Coming to power in the latter part of 
the 19th century, it was the inheritor 
of all the troubles that had accumu- 
lated since the French Revolution of 
1789. Considering its ancestry, it is 
amazing that that republic was to last 
as long as it did—seventy years. 

Nothing was to cast a more glar- 
ing light on the moral and political 
cavities which lay just below the sur- 
face of French public life than the 
episode known to history as the Drey- 
fus case which began in 1894. From 
the point of view of Dreyfus himself 
and also from the point of view of 
some of his partisans—Proust, for 
example—the issue was astoundingly 
simple. The view which Dreyfus took 
of the matter is exemplified in the 
title of his book Lettres d’un Inno- 
cent. Proust in his books compares 
the innocence of Dreyfus to an axiom 
in geometry and, armed with this 
mathematically precise instrument, he 
probes into the souls of his charac- 
ters and lays bare all the falsities and 
unexpectedly noble motivations which 
he finds there. 

But there were many to whom it 
did not appear so simple—after all, 
Dreyfus had against him not only the 
greatest part of fashionable society 
and the French peasantry but a sub- 
stantial part of the real intelligence 
of France, men like Jules Lemaitre 
and Maurice Barrés, not to speak of 
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Léon Daudet and Charles Maurras. 
Nowadays, if we think of the case at 
all, ‘we bring to mind only Anatole 
France and Emile Zola among the 
intellectuals, but these men were at 
first in a pitiful minority not only in 
their nation as a whole but even in 
their own circle. Some had no doubt 
of the innocence of Dreyfus from the 
time they first heard of the case. 
Others had no doubt of the guilt of 
Dreyfus from the beginning of his 
ordeal to his triumphant vindication. 
But the vast majority of Frenchmen 
must have shared the thoughts and 
emotions of Maurice Paléologue as 
they are recorded in this /ntimate 
Journal. At first, he had no doubt of 
Dreyfus’s guilt, but slowly (as evi- 
dence of the chicanery involved in his 
conviction came to light) he changed 
his mind. 

Paléologue had a particularly stra- 
tegic position from which to watch 
and describe the unfolding events. He 
was a member of the French Foreign 
Ministry at the time of the events 
which he chronicles and he was in 
charge of the Dreyfus file at the Min- 
istry. Since the affair had important 
international repercussions, the For- 
eign Ministers under whom he suc- 
cessively served could not avoid be- 
ing drawn into it—as were indeed 
almost all men in French public life. 
Paléologue represented the Foreign 
Minister, Delcassé, at the retrial of 
Dreyfus at Rennes, and it was his re- 
strained, measured, but quite damn- 
ing observations upon the quality of 
the testimony which had condemned 
Dreyfus in the first place that shook 
two of the seven Army judges in the 
retrial and prepared the way for the 
complete clearance of Dreyfus. 

What a little thing is the fate of a 
single man in this crowded world! 


And what a little thing is a lie! A 


lie told not necessarily with any mal- 
ice but with the best of motives— 
the love of one’s native country and 
the love of its brave and dedicated 
defenders among the armed forces! 
Yet it is out of humble, insignificant 
seeds such as these that the vast su- 
perstructure of this dramatic case be- 
gan inexorably to unfold. The little 
lie gradually grew into a cancerous 
mountain of deceit. Only the mixed 
metaphor seems adequate to the tu- 
multuous emotions with which this 
sober narrative fills us. Before it 
was over, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry 
had cut his throat (after being caught 
in the forgery which was perhaps the 
least of his chicaneries and im- 
prisoned), Major Esterhazy had 
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escaped to England, Zola voluntarily 
exiled himself there for a_ time, 
Labori (one of the lawyers of Drey- 
fus) had been shot down in the street 
—though he lived to conduct the de- 
fense. And these were only the visi- 
ble, melodramatic casualties. When 
the author used the expression “all 
those whom the Dreyfus case had 
morally killed,” he had in mind in- 
numerable others — generals who 
were discredited, politicians, etc. 

Aside from its other qualities, this 
book might be taken as a manual on 
the exquisite tact which is profes- 
sional diplomacy. Paléologue com- 
bined a diplomatic career with a lit- 
erary one. As a diplomat, he served 
in Rome and Berlin, and shortly be- 
fore the First World War was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Imperial Rus- 
sia, where he served until the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution of 1917. As literary 
man, he did a number of critical 
studies and novels, which were dis- 
tinguished enough to gain him mem- 
bership in the Académie Francaise. 
That was in 1929. He lived until 
194A, leaving behind this journal for 
posthumous publication. It was 
published in France eleven years 
later. There is no doubt in my mind 
that this document will take a very 
high place indeed in the literature of 
the Dreyfus case. As an introduction 
to the case, it is perhaps the indispen- 
sable volume for the general reader. 
I say this in spite of the fact that, 
like the letters of Alexander Pope, the 
author’s literary pride prompted him 
to edit his memoirs. He was ill-ad- 
vised to do this, since a slightly 
rougher surface texture might have 
served to secure an impression of 
greater authenticity. But in spite of 
the tantalizing asterisks which indi- 
cate the places where entries have 
been suppressed, it still remains an 
extraordinary interesting and impor- 
tant book which many will want to 
read who will perhaps read nothing 
else by Paléologue. 

The journal is strewn with liter- 
ary observations and allusions—to 
Pascal, La Bruyére, Saint Augustine, 
Heine. We get vivid close-ups of the 






principals in the case: Dreyfus him- 
self, who never ceased to make a bad 
impression on the author (even after 
he changed his mind about his guilt) , 
Colonel Picquart, Henry, the gener- 
als—Boisdeffre, Mercier and the rest. 
Some of the vignettes of the secon- 
dary characters in the drama are 
priceless—that, for example, of the 
handwriting expert Bertillon, who 
played such a baleful role in point- 
ing an accusing finger at Dreyfus and 
whom Paléologue thought mentally 
unhinged from the very first time he 
saw him. Here is an extract from 
the journal of August 25, 1899—the 
scene is the retrial at Rennes, which 
was to end so unsatisfactorily and 
ambiguously : 

“Bertillon, 
learned, and completely honest, is 
certainly not in complete possession 
of his faculties. His whole argument 
is nothing but a long tissue of absur- 
dities deduced from each other, en- 
tangled with each other, and confirm- 
ing each other. Moreover, his vocab- 
ulary seems to derive from a book of 
thaumaturgic spells; and finally, his 
moonstruck eyes, his sepulchral voice, 
the saturnine magnetism that he ex- 
udes, create the impression that one 
is in the presence of a necromancer.” 

Such were some of the creatures 
upon whom the national destiny de- 
pended. In the days before televis- 
ion, they were protected from the pub- 
lic gaze, yet they left more perma- 
nent marks upon a keen observer 
such as this one. Though the skep- 
ticism of the value of a witness’s test- 
imony which was suggested by his 
appearance was certainly salutary, 
nevertheless it must be recorded that 
one of the things which would seem 
to have been forever proved by the 
Dreyfus case is the smallness of the 
value of such impressionistic judg- 
ments as literary men are prone to. 
Thus, the same observer who was so 
doubtful of the witnesses against 
Dreyfus in 1899 because (among 
other things) their appearances were 
against them had four years earlier 
been convinced of Dreyfus’s own 
guilt because of his appearance. Di- 


who is_ ingenious, 












rectly after the “degradation” ¢ 
Dreyfus which preceded his exik 
Paléologue recalls that he said to, 


uary 
the c 





Government colleague: “If I had an rte 
doubts about Dreyfus’s guilt during not T 
the judicial proceedings, I no longe so mt 
have them now. In my opinion his prior 
behavior at the ‘execution parak’ Ty, 
was sufficient to convict him.” Wel) foot 





are reminded by this journal entry of” Third 
Léon Daudet’s phrase describing th | petha 
same sad occasion: “Dreyfus had af ihe hi 
traitor’s complexion!” | od 
The difference between Daudet and |) Ayctr 
Paléologue is that Daudet held to his) into ; 
opinion to the bitter end, decades” porn 
after almost everyone else had either” prey 
changed his mind or stopped think) un 
ing of the matter altogether. Per) of th 
haps he liked his phrase so much Le “This 
he was unwilling to give it up. Bel) seme 
sides, as a leading spirit in the ne) glone. 
tionalist Action Francaise, Daude hopes 
may be said to have had a vested in\)g cep 
If Paleo the E 
logue had a vested interest, it was olf of Je 
quite another kind, for he was if partic 
member of the Government faction portic 
which the nationalists and the Arm case | 
were seeking to destroy. If the av) self w 
thor came to believe in the inne} thy, 
cence of Dreyfus, he makes it clea) fami 
that he was impelled to it by feel} offices 
ings other than love of the Jews. 11) der th 
fact, he is careful to append this nolel) of thi 
to one of his pages: “Instinctively |)) thrust 
do not like Jews; but I profoundh ‘not a 
object to anti-Semitism because | #§ fortu 
only too clearly its iniquities, abert possi] 
tions and wickedness.” There wet) suppo 
other partisans of Dreyfus, such #)) appro 
the novelist Octave Mirbeau, who © onabl 
cupied the same position—they di} the tr 
liked Jews but that did not mean tht} conde 
they were willing to lend themselvé)) vidua 
to a systematic campaign of lying) Chris 
slander and persecution against #7 self t 
individual like Dreyfus. > On 
The memory of the Dreyfus c*) movi 
lingers on, and odd wisps and echot§ whick 
of it like this journal turn up m0t§ little 
than half a century after it is ove) tinen 
In 1948 I was in Paris and picked #9 origiy 
an account of the trial of Chareh Buy 
Maurras for collaboration with # not 1 
Germans. He was convicted on J#§f Prou 


terest in his own opinion. 
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vary 27, 1945 in Lyons. As he left 





. exile, F the courtroom, the pamphleteer said, 
id toa f he cried out: “C'est la revanche de 
had any Dreyfus!” Perhaps, however, it was 
during F not Dreyfus that was being avenged 


> Longe ) 0 much as the bad conscience of the 
rion his § prisoner. 
parade | The Dreyfus case had a profound 
We © effect not only upon the history of the 
onty > Third Republic of France but, as is 
bing the E perhaps not sufficiently realized, upon 
s had ‘ the history of modern Jewry. For it 
' was the Dreyfus case that turned the 
det and |) Austrian journalist, Theodor Herzl, 
Id to his ) into a Zionist. The stupid and stub- 
decade > horn absurdity of the accusers of 
id eithe” Dreyfus (and even some of those 
d think} who were willing to grant that, as one 
I. Per. of them is quoted by Paléologue, 
uch that i ‘This time Judas is innocent!”’) 
up. Bel seemed to him—and not to him 
the n#) alone—to mark the real end of the 
Davie hopes which had been placed for 
ested in}/4 century in that noblest fruit of 
If Paléo§ the Enlightenment, the emancipation 
it was lof Jewry from the ghetto. It was 
2 Was i@ particularly at the most assimilated 
t faction§ portion of Jewry that the Dreyfus 
he Arm) case struck. Captain Dreyfus him- 
f the av) self was a member by birth of a weal- 
he inno} thy, cultivated Alsatian Jewish 
; it cle § family who had become a career 
by feel officer in the French Army. No won- 
Jews. ln der that his plight caused the author 
this nott| of this journal to recall Heine’s witty 
ictively If} thrust to the effect that Judaism is 





ofoundh | not a religion any longer but a mis- 
use I s¢§ fortune! What motivation could 
s, aberté | possibly have incited Dreyfus to his 


ere welt) supposed crime? As soon as Picquart 
_ such ®)) approached the question in this reas- 
, who oF onable fashion, he at once discerned 
they di the truth. But to the others who had 
nean thi} condemned him, he was not an invi- 
nemselv§ vidual, but a mythical figure, the 
of lying} Christ-killer who had now set him- 
ainst oy self to betray the Fatherland. 

| One of Sholem Aleichem’s most 
yfus cat!) moving stories is about the stir 
nd echo which the Dreyfus case made in his 
up more litle town of Kasrilevke, half a con- 
t is ov §tinent away. The Zionist movement 
picked # originated in these circumstances. 
f Charl) But there were those whom it did 
with # not make into Zionists—people like 
d on J#& Proust, for example, who was half- 
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Jewish. Proust sympathized pro- 
foundly with Dreyfus and signed one 
of the first petitions on his behalf, 
which led him to a violent quarrel 
with his own father. But instead of 
fixing his attention upon the perse- 
cution and trials of Dreyfus, Proust 









concentrated upon his eventual vindi- 
cation, which he called “the greatest 
triumph for truth and justice in his- 
tory.” Proust was confirmed by the 
Dreyfus case in the liberal and hu- 
mane faith of the Enlightenment and 
the Emancipation. 





Psychology in the Marketplace 


The Hidden Persuaders. 
By Vance Packard. 
McKay. 275 pp. $4.00. 


THIs BOOK discusses “what makes 
us buy, believe—and even vote—the 
way we do.” It has received greater 
attention than it seems to me its con- 
tents warrant, Maybe this is due to 
the fact that author and publisher 
have fashioned it to appeal to the 
public’s unconscious fears. 

Actually, the book contains mater- 
ial that any reader of Printers’ Ink, 
Sales Management, Tide, Advertis- 
ing Age or Advertising and Selling 
might have read over the past years, 
or material available, for that matter. 
in freshman courses in psychology at 
any university. Now it is dished up 
in one volume with a provocative 
title, jacketed with a colorful cover 
and organized under intriguing chap- 
ter headings like “So Ad Men Become 
Depth Men” and “Self-Images for 
Everybody.” It arouses the very in- 
terest Mr. Packard deplores when it 
happens to be directed at the finny 
shape of a motor car or the noisy 
crunch of a breakfast food. 

The subject-matter of the book is 
important. Much needs to be said 
and done about improving the rela- 
tions between seller and buyer in our 
society, whether in business or in 
politics, But Mr. Packard, in pick- 
ing as his villains “the new breed of 
depth men, the motivational research- 
ers” who “glide through your sub- 
conscious charting your hidden urges, 
fears, frustrations and wish fulfill- 
ments,” does so to the exclusion of 
many other factors that affect the 
relationships between buyers and sell- 
ers. He acts as if these techniques, 


Reviewed by Edward L. Bernays 


Noted public-relations counselor 


currently a fad, used and abused by 
advertisers and _ politicians alike, 
were the main culprits and new kinds 
of culprits at that. In fact, people 
have attempted to be hidden per- 
suaders ever since the beginnings of 
business or politics. Even the spe- 
cific abuses he refers to have been 
foisted on the public by anti-social 
people since the first discoveries of 
Freud in the early part of the century. 

Society always has needed to pro- 
tect itself against the misuse of new 
tools that may be used to further so- 
cial progress or retard it. Mr. Pack- 
ard is underestimating the intelli- 
gence of the public and overestimat- 
ing the part motivational research 
or depth interviews play in the abuses 
that have grown up. 

As to how ethical conduct of busi- 
nessmen and politicians may be im- 
proved, this is an evolutionary proc- 
ess that society itself must negotiate. 
Abortionists among physicians, shys- 
ters among lawyers are being elim- 
inated as greater social responsibil- 
ity is demanded by society and 
by practitioners themselves. Abuses 
in the application of increasing knowl- 
edge of what makes us tick will also 
be eliminated when, and only when. 
society and practitioners alike de- 
mand that sound conduct and stand- 
ards prevail in all the broad rela- 
tionships between buyer and seller. 
It is unrealistic to single out moti- 
vational research and depth inter- 
views as isolated phenomena when 
the entire relationship of the market- 
place needs adjustment. 









SHIPLEY 


S$ THE THEATER season nears its 
A end, a few new productions 
should be highlighted. It is just too 
late for the delightful series of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan offerings by the 
American Savoyards. Starting with 
the infrequently presented Utopia, 
Limited and including Gilbert’s fav- 
orite (and mine), The Yeoman of 
the Guard, the company made superb 
use of its fluid stage to give us richly 
entertaining productions of the in- 
imitable pair. Raymond Allen ranks 
among the best Jack Points. 

Lively entertainment on Broadway 
is offered by the José Greco dance 
company, one of the few that can 
draw audiences for more than an 
evening. combination of 
song and dance is frankly and fully 
theatrical; it runs the gamut from 
classical grace to gypsy fire. Color- 
fully costumed, the company is a 
lively foil to the vivid personality 
of the star. 

And don’t overlook the fact that 
Pajama Game, last of the goodly 
offerings Jean Dalrymple arranged 
for the City Center, has again rung 
the entertainment bell and has ex- 
tended its run. This combination of 
social consciousness and fun—behind 
the laughter is the novel 744 Cents, 
a story of the fight for higher wages 
in a pajama factory—makes merry 
with Paul Hartman, Jane Kean, 
Larry Douglas and Pat Stanley head- 
ing a cast that frolics from factory 
to picnic grounds to night club. Hart- 
man grows in comic stature with 
every play. There are comic songs 
and love songs in pleasant variety. 
There are special songs—a “get hot” 


Greco’s 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘Anna Christie’ 
As a Musical 


piece that flirts with calypso, a mock 
ballad “There once was a ma-an,” 
and a swing and surge in “Hernan- 
. holé!”—which 
help explain the play’s popularity, 
with or without pajamas. 

The one new musical raises some 
basic questions in the field. New Girl 
in Town (at the 46th Street Theater ) 
is the latest in the long line of musi- 
cals drawn by devious extraction 
from plays, novels, poems or philo- 
sophical speculations. I don’t know of 
any such  transmogrification of 
Dante’s Paradiso (not the Hotel) or 
of Schopenhauer’s The World As Will 
and Idea, but nearly everything else 
from the Mahabharata to Das Kapital 
seems to have been probed. The cur- 
rent offering comes from O’Neill’s 
Anna Christie. Anna, whose barge- 
captain father Chris thinks she has 
been innocently reared on a farm, 
was seduced by a cousin there, ran 
away to a brothel, and now has come 
from prison and hospital to shelter 
with Chris. The cynical, bitter girl is 
cleansed by the sea, out of which 
rises Matt Burke to fall in love with 
her. Into their love bursts the secret 
of her past, but—though O’Neill pro- 
tested that his play has no “happy 
ending”—in the musical, of course, 
love conquers all. 

Those connected with New Girl in 
Town have tried to build it into a 
roistering romp, with surging “girls” 
to meet the sailors on the pier, bril- 
liant movement at the ward heelers’ 
ball, Gwen Verdon making the dances 
a delight, and Thelma Ritter as 
Chris’s girl friend stealing the show’s 
comic triumphs. There is deft and 


do’s Hideaway . . 





alluring movement of the women ply. 
ing their trade. There is a great swiy| 

and a cakewalkish swagger at th DE 
“check apron” ball, with a waltz the 
begins touchingly as Anna daney 

with old Chris. And the nightmar \ 
dance of rejected Anna casts a lurid KAI 
spell, as the purified girl swings back) I sh 
to the wanton wriggling of the! man’s 









honky-tonk. 4 No 
But, despite Gwen Verdon’s lively’ - 
dancing and the chorus, despite bey Pi 


humor of Thelma Ritter’s offhand re! tioned, 
marks as the slatternly semi-slut, New Yorker 
Girl in Town seems old hat. Or, more" A* 
A . The 
precisely, new girl out of place. The pre 
serious story and the musical comedy wide | 
do not jell. How could anyone have} tion b 
thought Anna Christie would make! found 


musical? How can one turn a real: intellig 
isti . : to thei 
istic psychological drama into a sen- aa co 
timental romantic musical? How, for jocatin 


instance, can the audience take seri) were | 
ously the “big” scene in which Mat\ In 1 
flings Anna aside as a cheap whore, % hun 
when the chorus is waiting to dance) rons 
out in a merry frolic? B there 
It is true that the grim study off New } 
sexual perversion in Green Grow the’ 
Lilacs grew into the breezy Oke! SOV 
homa!, but in that play the pervert! { g, 
was a minor figure, so that the musi-§ of Th 
cal could make him a butt (“Poor Comm 
Jud is dead”) and keep him as a “% th 
° . ons able te 
inconsequential villain. The Mos! mag 
Happy Fella stresses the sentiment) joreig, 
aspects of They Knew What The the pa 
Wanted—after the one slip, the swet 


a mem 
love of the yearning girl and the) % the 


7 p > an 
gentle older man; _ its hit sont & rte 


(“Standing on the corner, watchi0{)) ropant 
all the girls go by”) has no bearing) unanin 
whatsoever on the plot. We 

In Anna Christie, however, the ¢ becaus 
rious story is both fundamental ani i; “i 
pervasive. There is no comedy in it) tignar; 
A musical comedy could be mate first. 1 
from it only by the method used in) ward | 
another show, at the dress rehears#| tablish 


of which the director turned to a ma — 





standing nearby and asked impt) ectah); 
tiently: “Who are you?” whereup0 | today, 
the man responded: “I wrote tht) It is 
title.” Since in the present case ti} ve 

title was not kept, we return to tH 


4 —Oor a 
question: Why pick such a story’ f in Ru; 
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DEAR EDITOR 





KALMUCKS 


I should like to comment on Arnold Beich- 
man’s May 27 review of Christopher Rand’s 
A Nostalgia for Camels (which apparently 
didn’t appeal to him). 

As far as I know, Rand was the only 
American correspondent who so much as men- 
tioned, in one of his pieces for the New 
Yorker, the visit of the Kalmuck delegation to 
the Asian-African conference at Bandung. 

The Kalmucks are, of course, one of the 
autonomous Asian peoples scattered far and 
wide by Stalin and now promised rehabilita- 
tion by Khrushchev. The few Kalmucks who 
found sanctuary in this country managed, by 
intelligent and hard work, to send a delegation 
to their fellow Asians at Bandung to protest 
this act of genocide and to beg their help in 
locating whatever remnants of their families 
were left. 

In the merely political sense, to say nothing 
of humanity, here was perfect proof of Com- 
munism’s barbarity. But from the American 


© press, except for Rand and the New Yorker, 
" there was silence. 


tudy off 
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STEPHEN SITEMAN 


SOVIET FASCISM 


I gather from Bertram D. Wolfe’s review 
of Theodore Draper’s The Roots of American 
Communism (NL, May 13) that the book 
says the Socialist party in America was favor- 
able to the Bolshevik regime in Russia. It was 
not. Some of the translator secretaries of the 
foreign-speaking organizations connected with 
the party were, but the party was not. I was 
a member of the national executive committee 
of the Socialist party at that time. When, at 
an executive committee meeting in Chicago in 


New York City 


’ January 1919, some translator secretaries ar- 


rogantly tried to tell us what to do, we 
unanimously rebuffed them. 

We were never fooled by the Bolsheviks 
because we knew how they had gained power 
in Russia. The Russian Revolution took place 


tionaries and Mensheviks were in control at 
first. They knew that Russia was such a back- 
ward country that socialism could not be es- 
tablished right away. They did the best they 
could, but in the fall of 1917 the Bolsheviks 
) Staged their successful counter-revolution and 
established the fascist regime which still exists 
today. 


It is an insult to the genuine socialist move- 
There is not and never has been any socialism 


er any communism either, for that matter— 
in Russia. The Russian regime is fascism, and 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


it ought to be called such. The genuine socialist 
movement of human brotherhood, here and 
elsewhere, has been greatly damaged because 
the newspapers and others refer to the brutal 
Russian regime as socialist. It is fascist, 
and it should be called by its right name. 

Milwaukee Joun M. Work 


CANDID COMMENT 


We especially like the arguments between 
contributors that can frequently be found in 
the pages of THE New Leaner. 

Portland, Ore. Mrs. WARREN MarbA 


I continue to be thankful that there is a 
liberal, informed voice in this country that 
helps to dissipate the dense fog that blinds 
so many good people as to the nature of 
Communism. 

I also like THe New Leaver for many other 
reasons, e.g., Herbert Lehman’s “Giant Busi- 
ness Expands” in the April 29 issue. 

Seattle Mary FARQUHARSON 


I am glad to note that your pro-labor policy 
does not interfere with straightforward, honest 
thinking. 

New York City Joun J. Dononve 

No other magazine do I read from cover to 
cover or underscore with a pencil and quote 
in letters to friends. 
Mayodan, N. C. Rev. Joun DENHAM 

Your magazine is the best one of its kind. 
In fact, it is the only one of its kind—both 
liberal and anti-totalitarian. 
Los Angeles JosepH GOLDMAN 

We receive your publication in my office, but 
I subscribe to it personally every year because 
of the great personal satisfaction it gives me. 
Washington, D. C. Georce C. Guins 


My wife and I enjoy THe New Leaper im- 
mensely every week. America needs a coura- 
geous, liberal publication like yours. 
Rochester MicnHaet B. Sporn 














Lawyers—Teachers 
Get together with your 
colleagues for the special 
activities of the Lawyers 
Committee and the Teachers 
Committee of 
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INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
upon withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E, 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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j}m- ON THE GREAT STAGE 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


GREGORY PECK - LAUREN BACALL 
in“*DESIGNING WOMAN” 


Co-starring DOLORES GRAY 


Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI + Produced by DORE SCHARY 
An M-G-M Picture in CinemaScope and Metrocolor 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ouineen are seonentes when plan- 
ning ater parties to do so ee = 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y¥.C. Phone, 
ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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| Contributors include: Mary Holdsworth, G. F. Hudson, 

N. Ito, John Kautsky, W. K., Bernard S. Morris, A. V. 
| Sherman, Ivor Spector, Lieut. Col. Geoffrey Wheeler. 
| Copies of this Special Number (No. 16—publication 

June 5) are available to non-subscribers and can be 

obtained through news agents or direct from Soviet 
| Survey, 25 Haymarket, London S.W. 1. 1s. per copy, 
or 12s. annually for subscribers (U.S.A. & Canada 
$2.00; airmail 50% extra). 








A Critical Andbysic a Sevies and Communist Policies in Asia will be found i in the 


SPECIAL ASIAN NUMBER (48 pages) of 


SOVIET SURVEY 


edited by Walter Laqueur 


Some recent issues of Soviet Survey 
(issued monthly under the auspices of 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom): 


No. 7 Soviet Psychology and the West 

No. 9 The Literary Scene in the U.S.S.R 

No. 10 The Social Sciences in the U.S.S.R. 

No. 12 The Ferment Among Soviet Youth 

No. 15 The Soviet Past and the Communist Present 
(L. Labedz and P. Wiles) 


A comprehensive selection from the back issues, most of which | 
are out of print, is to be reprinted in book form and will 
supplied free of charge to new subscribers on application. 
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U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


~|PAY YOU HIGHER INTEREST 
FASTER! 





) If you’ve always bought U.S. Savings Bonds for their rock-ribbed safety, their guaranteed 
return, the way they make saving easier—you’ve got one more reason now! 

Every Serves E United States Savings Bond you've bought since February 1, 1957 pays you a 

new, higher interest—3V4% when held to maturity! It reaches maturity faster—in only 8 


years and 11 months. And redemption values are higher, too, especially in the earlier years. 


About your older Bonds? Easy. Just hold onto them. As you know, the rate of interest 


; a Savings Bond pays increases with each year you own it, until maturity. Therefore, the 
best idea is to buy the new—and hold the old! 


The main thing about E Bonds, of course, is their complete safety. Principal and 
interest are fully guaranteed. They are loss-proof, fire-proof, theft-proof—because the 
Treasury will replace them without charge in case of mishap. Your Savings Bonds are as 
solid as a rock—backed by the full faith and credit of the United States. 


—- Maybe you already know about Savings Bonds—as one of the 40 million Americans who 
own them today, or as one of the other millions who have used Bond savings to help pay 


—— for new homes, cars, or college educations, or to make retirement financially easier. If so, 
; this is familiar territory to you—you know there’s no better way to save. 
But if you’re new to the game, find out about Savings Bonds and what they can do for 
your future. Ask your banker, or check with your employer about the automatic Payroll 
| - . . . 
Savings Plan that makes saving painless and easy. 
PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS 
i BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
of which 
i will & 
” a The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 


Camp Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 20 to 23, 1957 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist * ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist ¢ MAX ARONOFF, Violist * ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 
Quartet No. 3 in E-Flat . : : ‘ é . ‘ . ° , ° ‘ . ARRIAGA 
Quartet No. 3 . ° . » . 2 : R . ° ° . QUINCY PORTER 
Quartet in D, Opus 44, No. es a ir eer Se ae ee ee MENDELSSOHN 
FRIDAY EVENING ... JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 


"Serenade" Quartet, Opus aMeS  =«. , ‘ - ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ‘ . HAYDN 
“Dover Beach" for voice and string saaieee e ‘ ee ae ee ee ee 
Two Songs, Opus 92 with viola. > i . BRAHMS 


ROSE BAMPTON, MAX ARONOFF oni VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 
Piano Quartet in A, Opus 26 " ‘ . - ‘ . BRAHMS 
” With VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 22 — 2:00 P.M. 


Quintet in C . eer —_—s ° ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° . BOCCHERINI 
With WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 


Quartet, Opus 59, No. 3 ° ° ° ° ° e “ ° é ° ° ‘ : BEETHOVEN 
SATURDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 22 — 9:00 P.M. 
THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 
Introduzione, Aria and Presto ° ° ° a . ‘ " ‘ ° . . MARCELLO 
Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda ° . ° . . MONTEVERDI 
With dancers, singers aa harpsichord 
Serenade for Strings ° ° ° ° . ° ‘ ‘ ° ° . . . TSCHAIKOWSKY 
SUNDAY MORNING... JUNE 23 — 11:00 A.M. 
Quintet in D major ‘ teat ba ft lid’ Jw oi) ford o| iis . JOHANN PETER 
With LeROY FENSTERMACHER, Violist 
Quartet No. 2, in D ° ‘ . ‘ ° ° ° e ° ° - ° BORODIN 
“Trout” Quintet, Opus 114 ° i e e ° ° ° ° ° ‘ SCHUBERT 
With MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 


A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos ¢ TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT © 7 EAST 15th STREET « NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquia 5- 











